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DAWES AND COOLIDGE——-A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 


The Vice-Presidential and Presidential nominees of the Republican party at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Illinois Life Building in Chicago, Illinois, 
August 5, 1922. An article on Mr. Dawes appears on page 630 of this isssue. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 

laborite, in some men’s minds 

radical, pacifist, a defeatist in 

the War, is now the central 

figure in the making of peace, 
for as long as there was no basis for the pay- 
ment of reparations and the French had to 
stay in the Ruhr there was no real peace. 
Sharing the credit with him is M. Herriot, 
for many years Mayor of Lyons, Socialist—a 
vague term in France corresponding more or 
less with the equally vague term Progressive 
in this country. 

In Europe, the men who began the War 
and those who rose during the War have gone. 
And now besides Mr. Macdonald and M. 
Herriot looms large in men’s minds an ap- 
preciation of the Americans, French, and 
British who made up the Dawes Commission 
—of the Americans two particularly, Mr. 
Owen D. Young for his sagacity and con- 
structive genius, and General Dawes for the 
ability with which he drew to the plan the 
confidence and approbation of the world. 

The Dawes plan was a much greater docu- 
ment than a new invention. It was a skillful 
codification of the facts of economics and 
national psychology which have been ground 
out by the round of conferences and discus- 
sions since the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed. Out of this mass, in which fixed and 
repeated negations were as thick as economic 


facts, the Commission skillfully made a docu- 
ment involving a plan which has a better 
chance of workability than any of its prede- 
cessors and at the same time a better chance 
of acceptance. 

Mr. Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr. has ac- 
cepted the important post of Agent-General 
of Reparations, to succeed Mr. Young upon 
his return to America this fall. The Am- 
erican director of the new bank to be set 
up under the Dawes plan is Mr. Gates W. 
McGarrah, chairman of the Mechanics and 
Metals national Bank in New York—an ex- 
ceedingly good choice. Mr. McGarrah is 
one of the ablest bankers in the country. 

The acceptance of the Dawes plan means a 
kind of receivership for Germany. For ex- 
ample, if the earnings of German railroads 
are not sufficient, the French director of rail- 
roads, M. Georges Leverve, is empowered to 
take over their operation. It is the final 
German acknowledgment of economic defeat 
as well as military defeat. 

It has taken five years and ten months for 
the Allies to reach an agreement as to what 
Germany should pay in reparations and how 
it should be done. It has been a tedious and 
costly process in which all the interested 
parties, the United States included, have 
suffered. But now there is a prospect definite 
and cheering to those who do not expect too 
much accomplishment in too short a time. 














The European Balance of Power 


A New Balance of Power 


[tt French troops are moving out of 
the Ruhr; an agreement has been 
reached between England, France, and 
Germany as to how much reparations Ger- 
many shall pay and how she shall pay it. 
This is the end of the long struggle between 
the French and British points of view. If 
Germany were to be restored economically 
as Great Britain wished, she would also be 
restored as a political military power— 
an idea that made the French fear for the 
future. To meet their danger they asked in 
every way for a guarantee of their defense 
against Germany by the United States and 
Great Britain and then by Great Britain 
alone. But no guarantee was forthcoming. 
Finally, under the pressure of financial dis- 
tress France agrees to withdraw her soldiers 
from the Ruhr, let Germany recover econom- 
ically, take what she can get of reparations, 
and trust to herself for future safety. But 
the French have not been idle while they 
fought the losing battle for a guarantee. 
The French have made military treaties 
with Czecho-slovakia, Poland, and Rumania. 
They have not the great ally in Russia 
which they had in the last war with Ger- 
many, but they have these three smaller 
nations, and, moreover, Germany is now 
without her recent allies. 

These alliances are a part of the new 
balance of power in Europe, a balance based 
on possible war and a hope of preventing it. 
From the French point of view these alliances 
are her assurances of safety. Her acceptance 
of the Dawes plan is her recognition that it 
contains the best economic interpretations of 
the Versailles Treaty that she can get. 

The French acceptance of the Dawes plan 
leaves the British in a safe and sound posi- 
tion. The German threat is gone from the 
North Sea. The Russian threat is gone 
from the Indian border. The threats to 
British security are chiefly internal. It is 
true the French air fleet is a potential danger. 
The French attitude on submarines was dis- 
quieting. But altogether, Britain is more 
secure than before 1914. For the time there 
is a basis of peace, but not a stable basis. 
Europe has not settled down to a balance. 
The situation will not be accepted as it is. 
The Germans, for example, will not be satis- 
fied with their position any longer than they 


have to be. There will be constant efforts at 
realignment of the grouping. This is the old 
system of balance, which has prevented many 
wars, delayed many wars, allowed many wars, 
and caused many wars. Its tendency is to 
prevent small wars in Europe and maintain 
considerable periods of peace between two 
“armed camps,” so powerful that they are 
not lightly loosed at each other, and so des- 
tructive that the results are disastrous when 
they are loosed at each other. 

The League of Nations in practice is a 
method of constant contact among nations 
which it is hoped would make the periods 
between wars longer—some have hopes that 
it could prevent them altogether, though it 
is hard to conceive that a method can ever 
control a desire entirely. 

Arms limitation is also based upon and pre- 
supposes the old system of balance of power. 
Its value is in maintaining a balance once 
it is fixed. The principle underlying it is 
to give each nation and group as nearly as 
possible the armament with which they 
can defend themselves but which will not 
suffice to attack others. Being cut off from 
other nations the United States can quite 
easily adopt this formula. To apply it to 
France, Germany, Hungary, or Poland, how- 
ever, is a much more difficult matter. 

While Europe is unbalanced it might be 
possible for Great Britain, by keeping aloof 
from any camp, to hold a balance of power 
that would prevent war. The United States 
and Great Britain together can do this. 
Yet there is an ultimate danger in that—the 
danger of a coalition forming to balance 
them. 

The world has continued the balance of 
power plan—what its enemies called armed 
camps and treaties of alliance. Treaties 
are now generally public, but previously 
there were few or none affecting world his- 
tory which were not fairly accurately known. 

No panacea has come out of the War. The 
acceptance of the Dawes plan marks the end 
of one post-war period. It provides a means 
of settling the reparations of the last war. 
The problem before the world is to create a 
spirit of accommodation and machinery 
for expressing it that will put off the next 
evil day as long as possible. No nation can 
take any responsibility in this task without 
risk and no nation can shirk its responsibility 
without greater risk. 
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Leadership—the Most Important Test 


‘i HE campaign is well under way upon 
normal lines. The President praises 
his achievements and his party’s 
achievements—they being in—and Mr. Davis 
criticizes the Republican achievements—he 
and his party being out. Both make prom- 
ises for the future. 

This is an entirely sound process. It is a 
general debate before the public as judge. 
It is the duty of the “ins” to prove that their 
record and prospects justify their staying in 
and the duty of the “‘outs”’ to prove the unfit- 
ness of the “‘ins’” for longer service and their 
own fitness for succession. That is the es- 
sence of party government. 

In praising his party’s achievements the 
President emphasizes its accomplishments in 
reducing the national expenditure and in re- 
ducing taxation. There is just cause for 
pride, both in the handling of the national 
debt by Mr. Mellon and in the actual reduc- 
tion of expenditures. The inauguration of 
the budget system was a notable achievement. 

If Mr. Coolidge were to be elected in No- 
vember, and especially if Mr. Mellon con- 
tinued to be Secretary of the Treasury, the 
public could confidently expect the adminis- 
tration of the Treasury Department to 
continue on its high plane. It could also 
certainly expect a further reduction of taxes, 
but it would not be wise to expect this re- 
duction to follow too closely the ideas of Mr. 
Mellon or President Coolidge, for the present 
Republican House and Senate preferred a 
tax measure prepared by the Democratic 
minority to the Mellon plan. There is no 
indication that Mr. Mellon and President 
Coolidge would have more influence over the 
character of tax measures in the future than 
they have had in the past. 

If Mr. Davis were elected, there would also 
be retrenchment and tax reduction. This 
policy was begun by Secretaries Houston and 
Glass in 1919-21. The Democratic party 
would continue the budget system. It was 
passed as a Republican measure but with 
Democratic support, for it was originated by 
a Democratic Congress, vetoed by President 
Wilson with a suggestion that it be repassed 
with certain changes. These changes were 
made and the measure passed with Demo- 
Cratic support, was signed by President 
Harding, and inaugurated by General Dawes. 


The March of Events 
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The one essential difference in finance 
between the two parties is that the Demo- 
crats intend to lower the tariff and the 
Republicans do not. 


The Future in Foreign Affairs 


[i President says that in the past 
four years “foreign relations have been 
handled with a technical skill and a 
broad statesmanship which have seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed.” This is high praise 
of Mr. Hughes’s administration of his office. 
With the exception of the handling of the 
Hanihara note Mr. Hughes certainly deserves 
much of this praise. The President says that 
the public does not realize the immensity of 
the value to this country of the Washington 
Conference. There is little doubt of this. 

In the Washigton Conference the United 
States officially and in its responsible capacity 
met the other nations interested in the Far 
East, worked out a policy agreeable to all, 
and accepted our fair share of the responsi- 
bility for maintaining that policy. In doing 
this Mr. Hughes was not hampered either by 
partisanship or prejudice. 

In his dealings with Europe, however, Mr. 
Hughes has been hampered by certain pe- 
culiar prohibitions. These have become a 
part of the Republican party’s belief. Presi- 
dent Coolidge states them as follows: 

“Under our Constitution we cannot fore- 
close the right of the President or the Congress 
to determine future problems when they 
arise.” 

Had this principle been applied to the 
Washington Conference it would have been 
a total failure. In that conference we got 
the other nations to agree to a limitation 
of their naval armament by limiting our own. 
That agreement “forecloses the right of the 
President or Congress to determine future 
problems” in so far as those problems touch 
the very important matter of how many 
ships we can have in our navy. We even 
bartered away our right to fortify some of 
our own territory. And it was a very good 
barter, too. The reason the barter was suc- 
cessful was because we broke the President’s 
principle and gave something to get some- 
thing. 

In dealing with Europe Mr. Lodge has 
dictated to the Republican party a prohibi- 
tion against direct responsible action in favor 
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of unofficial or private action or suggestion. 
Mr. Hughes, probably contrary to his own 
beliefs, recognized Mr. Lodge’s power within 
the party on foreign policy and set to work to 
do what he could toward settlement in 
Europe without breaking Mr. Lodge’s rules. 

Under the limitations under which he 
worked Mr. Hughes has served this country 
and mankind extremely well. In 1922 at 
New Haven he hinted at a plan which might 
help Europe. When, two years later, it was 
adopted, the American Government §sur- 
reptitiously appointed very able Americans 
to serve on it in their private capacity. The 
President, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Mellon 
urged the other nations to take on the re- 
sponsibility of our plan and the Government 
urges American bankers to support it. 

The President says that after the Dawes 
plan is in operation he will be ready to dis- 
cuss a further disarmament conference. If 
that is to be held in the spirit of the Washing- 
ton Conference, it might yield much fruit. 
If it is held under the Lodge inhibitions 
against direct responsible dealing with Europe, 
it is likely to be a failure. 

The indicationsof Mr. Davis’s foreign policy 
are that he would—as Mr. Coolidge would 
desire to do—join the World Court and that 
he endorses the Dawes plan, but that he is not 
afraid to deal directly with official repre- 
sentatives wherever we have interests, nor 
afraid to take responsibility when he deems it 
to the national interests—his interpretation 
of the Constitution being different in this 
point from Mr. Coolidge’s. 

For the relief of the farmer both President 
Coolidge and Mr. Davis suggest an adjust- 
ment of the freight rates. Both favor co- 
operative marketing. Mr. Davis wishes the 
Department of Agriculture to give to the 
farmer the marketing facts which other busi- 
nesses have. The President promises to ap- 
point a commission to find out what more he 
can do for the farmer. Mr. Davis promises 
to take the protection off what the farmer 
buys when the tariff is lowered. These are 
all general statements. The farmer organi- 
zations are sizing up the two men and will 
do so all through the campaign to see how 
much of these general statements they can 
expect in concrete shape. 

Both candidates favor the Constitutional 
amendment to prevent child labor, a worthy 
cause being furthered by an unwise method 


Differences in Major Party Policies 


which one might expect at least the Demo- 
cratic candidate to oppose, as it is part of a 
tendency to break down all local government 
and center all power in the Federal Govern- 
ment and is to be enforced not so much by 
public opinion as by countless organizations 
of government inspectors and agents. 

The most important piece of legislation 
since the War—the Johnson Immigration Act 
—was supported by both parties and is con- 
sidered a permanent policy by both. 

In the outline of major policies the chief 
differences are that Mr. Davis would lower 
the tariff and deal officially with Europe on 
any question without the limitations which 
Mr. Coolidge accepts, whereas Mr. Coolidge 
believes in a high protective tariff and must 
in practice, in spite of his protests to the con- 
trary, be an almost complete isolationist if he 
follows his or Mr. Lodge’s interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

The other differences are not so much in 
the statement of principle as in the inter- 
pretation given their promises by the two 
candidates. It is a question of their per- 
sonalities. The chief quality of importance 
in the personality of a President is leadership. 


The Candidates as Party Leaders 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE promises the 
p legislation to carry out his policies if 
he is elected. In making this promise 
he assumes the leadership of his party. If the 
legislative policy is not to be shaped by him, 
he ought not to say what it will be, but should 
leave that duty to the leaders of the Republi- 
can party in Congress. But as he has assumed 
this leadership as is customary for the Presi- 
dent it is proper for the public to weigh how 
much it can expect of him in the fulfillment 
of his promises. Will his party in Congress 
follow him or agree with him? 

The indications of the year past are that 
they will not. Mr. Coolidge wanted the 
World Court. Mr. Lodge refused to give it 
to him, not directly, but absolutely effectively. 
President Coolidge wanted the bonus killed, 
but his promise to kill it was not worth as 
much as Mr. Lodge’s promise to pass it. 
Mr. Coolidge wanted the Mellon plan. His 
party abandoned him entirely and made no 
effort to sustain him. Even his Bursum 
veto was saved by Democratic votes. Not 
even Mr. Taft suffered such a series of hu- 
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miliating vetoes of his leadership and he was 
working half his term with a Democratic 
Congress. The more radical or progressive 
part of the Republican party has little in 
common with the President. There is no more 
likelihood of his having influence over them 
next year thanlast. This is not so surprising, 
considering his temperament and theirs. It 
is surprising, however, that on such a matter 
as the bonus, on which Mr. Coolidge had laid 
such stress, that he could not get the support 
even of the conservative New England Sena- 
tors, and that his veto on the Bursum bill 
would have been overridden except for sup- 
port which he got from the Democratic side 
of the Senate. 

The truth is that aside from what Mr. 
Mellon, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Hoover can do 
without legislation—in their administrative 
capacities—the President’s promises are not 
of great value because, with the best will in 
the world, he has not the quality of leader- 
ship to enable him to obtain the desired leg- 
islation from Congress. 

If he is reélected, there will be a serious 
danger of constant deadlocks between the 
executive and Congress, for while the Presi- 
dent has not the force to lead Congress, he 
has the courage to resist Congressional dic- 
tation, at least on many matters. 

Mr. Davis is confronted with an easier 
problem of leadership. With the exception 
of Senator Wheeler there is no such split in 
the Democratic party as there is in the Re- 
publican. The Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress are agreed upon what Democratic policy 
is. The party organization in Congress is ef- 
fective, and there is every indication tHat ad- 
ministration measures would have the full 
party support. As Mr. Davis has not been 
in the White House there is no such direct 
method of reckoning his capacity for leader- 
ship as a checking up of his record as Presi- 
dent. On this most important qualification 
the public will have to judge Mr. Davis by 
the impression it gets of him during the 
campaign. Is he a man of the force to sway 
other men by the ability of his thinking and 
the humanity of his personality? Through- 
out his life he has had the reputation for 
these qualities. He has displayed them in 
West Virginia, in Washington, in London. 
If he grips the public in this campaign, it will 
be as good an indication as can be had that he 
can also grip the mind and will of Congress. 
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The President has a party which has proved 
its hostility to him and he has shown that he 
cannot overcome that hostility and lead. 

Mr. Davis has a party which is united 
and gives every indication except the proof of 
having done it, of having the personality and 
intention of leading and fulfilling his pro- 
gram. 


Foreign Affairs With or Without Lodge 


F THE President is elected, Senator 
| Lodge becomes one of the most impor- 
tant figures to study. 

The condition of Europe has a vital interest 
for the United States. Both President Cool- 
idge and Mr. Davis agree upon this. The 
United States Government is the agency set 
up by the people to look after its vital in- 
terests. Normally, therefore, it would take a 
hand in improving the conditions of Europe. 
Mr. Lodge and his group, known as irrec- 
oncilables, object to this. He has exerted 
his power as Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in the Senate to make this 
objection binding on the Republican party. 
Without the pressure from Mr. Lodge the 
President would hardly have thought it 
necessary to put his unusual interpretation 
of the Constitution into his message in which 
he says that “we cannot foreclose the right of 
the President or the Congress to determine fu- 
ture problems when they arise,’’ which means 
that we can not bind ourselves to anything 
in a treaty. This is an absurdity in the 
light of our history, but it is a serious matter 
in our immediate future if Mr. Coolidge is 
elected. 

Mr. Hughes—probably grudgingly—admits 
Mr. Lodge’s position, although he has not 
adopted it as a Constitutional interpreta- 
tion. In London, in speaking of the Dawes 
plan, he said: 

“| may give it as my conviction that had 
we attempted to make America’s contribution 
to the recent plan of adjustment a govern- 
mental matter, we should have been involved 
in a hopeless debate and there would have 
been no adequate action. We should have 
been beset with demands, objections, instruc- 
tions. This is not the way to make an Ameri- 
can contribution to economic revival.” 

The only place where this debate would 
be held that would beset Mr. Hughes with 
demands, objections, and instructions is the 
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United States Senate. Mr. Hughes’s state- 
ment means that he could not make our 
interest in Europe a government matter be- 
cause Mr. Lodge would not let him. There 
is inference at least that, had he not been thus 
prevented, he would have liked to have done 
the business directly in the normal way. 
Had this been possible, it is quite conceivable 
that Mr. Hughes might have successfully 
served the country two or three years ago 
instead of having to wait for the initiative 
of other nations, for the Dawes plan was 
put through not upon our initiative but upon 
European initiative. 

Mr. Dawes has also felt Mr. Lodge’s heavy 
hand of prohibition. He is even more 
specific than Mr. Hughes. He says: “If the 
President and the Secretary of State had 
evaded this duty [i.e., of unofficial action] 
and precipitated the question of official repre- 
sentation for debate, delay, and non-action, 
into the United States Senate, the United 
States would have had no part in the last 
desperate but successful effort to find a com- 
mon ground of agreement for a new peace.” 

Mr. Dawes does not argue that the un- 
official method is the best method but rather 
that it is the only method while Senator Lodge 
is Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. Dawes testifies that the Republican 
party cannot function on foreign affairs 
officially in the normal and proper method, 
but in order to accomplish anything it must 
work unofficially, with all the limitations of 
that method. Mr. Dawes testifies that this 
is true, but evidently his direct nature rebels 
somewhat at the condition, for elsewhere in 
the same speech he remarks: 

“ But the man misjudges the temper and the 
fiber of American citizenship who maintains 
that it is not as fearless in trusting its rep- 
resentatives in any conflict of peace as it is 
in trusting its youth behind the flag in war.”’ 

This is, in general, the point of view of Mr. 
Davis also. But while General Dawes and 
Mr. Coolidge—if he believes it—agree that they 
cannot put it in practice, there is reason to 
believe that Mr. Davis, if elected, can. If he 
is elected, and the Democrats win the Senate, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will be Senator Claude Swanson and 
not Mr. Lodge. Under his Chairmanship 
foreign measures would not be delayed, 
hidden, or mutilated beyond recognition. 


Even a Democratic majority would not in- 
sure the two thirds vote in the Senate neces- 
sary to pass treaties, but the irreconcilable 
element would be out of power and its chance 
of rallying more than a third of the Senate 
against any reasonable proposal would not 
be serious. Certainly under Democratic 
control it would not have been necessary to 
back a plan like the Dawes plan surrepti- 
tiously. A dozen times between~the time 
General Dawes left and his return, either he 
or the White House or the State Department 
gave out such statements as this, from Mr. 
Coolidge’s Lincoln Day speech: 

“They [Messrs. Dawes, Young, and Robin- 
son do not represent our Government. Their 
only official standing comes from their being 
agents of the Reparations Commission.” 

The Republican party offers the public for 
service on foreign affairs a President not 
especially practiced or informed on this sub- 
ject but, if Mr. Hughes should be reappointed, 
a very able Secretary of State. Large in the 
picture also there must be placed the destruc- 
tive figure of Mr. Lodge in a place of great 
power which he can and does use to override 
the President and Secretary Hughes and to 
maintain a policy of isolation. 

The Democratic party offers a President 
particularly versed in foreign affairs who be- 
lieves in responsible and direct diplomacy and 
whose party would allow him to practice it. 


Honesty in Government 


R. DAVIS asks the voters of the 

M country to defeat the Republican 
party because it failed to maintain 

a high standard of honesty in the high places 
of the Government, and he reminds them that 
under the temptations, not only of the War 
but also of the three years of post-war con- 
ditions, from 1918-1921, the Democratic 
party maintained a record of probity in high 
places of which the country can well be proud. 
The Great War was unquestionably con- 
ducted on a higher plane of integrity than any 
previous war in which we have participated. 
Then came the Harding Administration. 
Senator Fall, avowed enemy of conservation, 
was appointed Secretary of the Interior, the 
citadel of conservation. This was grossly 
improper. Later he turned out to be venal 
as well. A man thoroughly unfit and known 
to be such was put at the head of the De- 
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partment of Justice. A crook was given 
charge of the funds appropriated by Congress 
to care for disabled soldiers. 

The President states his position in these 
words: 

“The people of this country hate corrup- 
tion. They know my position. They know 
the law will be enforced. Wherever there 
have been suspicions of guilt involving mem- 
bers of any party | have caused them to be 
investigated and presentation made to the 
grand jury.” 

This position is entirely sound as far as it 
goes. The public credit the President with 
even more effective interest in proper and hon- 
est officials than he claims. There does arise a 
question, however, as to whether his habitual 


caution is a useful virtue in the face of cor-. 


ruption. It is the duty of the executive to 
administer the laws. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the executive to get the first suspicion 
of laxity. There ‘is little comfort to the pub- 
lic in an executive policy which promises to 
prosecute offenses after some one else has 
made prosecution inevitable. The President 
would probably not again leave Mr. Daugh- 
erty so long in his Cabinet. But his handling 
of the scandals in his party lacked the evi- 
dence of righteous indignation which would 
have given the public confidence. 

But, entirely aside from the President’s 
attitude, there is the larger question of party 
responsibility. The President claims as a 
reason for his election the passing of the 
budget bill, the Washington Conference, etc. 
He was connected with these events exactly 
as he was connected with the Forbes, Daugh- 
erty, and Fall scandals. The man who made 
these appointments is dead, but the Repub- 
lican party cannot claim the good deeds of 
his record as endorsements for reélection and 
for his misdeeds beg to be excused. 

Mr. Harding put improper people in office 
for political convenience. The: Republican 
party tolerated the situation. When Mr. 
Coolidge became President he made no change 
either in policy or personnel. The changes 
that came were forced upon the executive by 
Senator Walsh. Mr. Coolidge’s friends say 
that it would have been a slap at a man just 
dead to dismiss his appointees. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the executive depart- 
ment, charged with the duty of honest and able 
administration, failed in it and reformed only 
under pressure from Congress, whose pri- 
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mary duty is not supervising administration. 
From the party point of view, if the Repub- 
licans in Congress had insisted on the cleans- 
ing process, the party could claim that it was 
able to maintain honesty. But it was al- 
most entirely the Democratic members of 
Congress who forced the executive to action. 

Mr. Coolidge does not have to affirm his 
own honesty and good intentions. These 
were never in question. The questions are 
two. Is it well for a country to accept such 
disgrace at the hands of a political party and 
then reélect that party? When he became 
President did Mr. Coolidge advance against 
corruption in his party with a rapidity and 
vigor which give perfect assurance that he 
would discover and destroy such germs should 
they occur again? For at all times the lower 
elements of politics aspire to high place 
and influence. Only keen perception and 
vigorous action keep them away. A cau- 
tious attack on corruption will not maintain 
the proper standard of national politics. 


The Vice-Presidency 


R. CHARLES W. BRYAN is the 

detriment in the Democratic party 

equivalent to Mr. Lodge in the 
Republican. Mr. Bryan as Vice-President 
could do little harm, none at all compared 
with Mr. Lodge in his position in the Senate, 
unless Mr. Davis should die and Mr. Bryan 
succeed him. In legislative matters, if Mr. 
Bryan were President it is questionable if he 
could lead his party into any economic 
vagaries, for the big majority of the Demo- 
cratic party, especially from the South, is 
not interested in economic experiment, nor 
could Tammany Congressmen or those from 
Boston or Chicago be much tempted with the 
Northwestern spirit. In spite of William 
J. Bryan’s long and large power in it, the 
Democratic party is much less affected now 
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by La Follette’s general scheme of things 
than is the Republican. 

Under these circumstances, if Mr. Bryan 
were to succeed Mr. Davis, there would be 
every chance of such a spectacle of executive 
and Congressional disagreement as marked 
the last session of Congress. Added to this, 
Mr. Bryan might not continue Mr. Davis’s 
Cabinet—although presumably he would. 
The large proportion of the people would not 
feel much assurance of the kind of appointees 
he would naturally choose. He is not the 
kind of man that the Democratic party 
would nominate for President, nor the kind 
the people would elect to that office. The 
fact that he might become President if Mr. 
Davis died is, therefore, a liability to the 
Democratic party. 

His nomination as Vice-President was some- 
thing of an accident: He was nominated 
because Senator Walsh suddenly refused the 
nomination which the convention had settled 
in its mind to give him. It was in the early 
hours of the morning. There was little time 
to plan. There were no big figures then in 
nomination. Governor Bryan was a West- 
erner who had been a successful vote-getter. 
There was a hurried consultation. and_the 
choice was made. 

Mr. Dawes likewise was a departure from 
the plan of the Republicans. The President 
had picked his running mate. But the party 
leaders, although they recognized that they 
could not repudiate the President himself 
without damning the party record, revolted 
against his dictation of the Vice-President. 
They tried one candidate after another and 
finally settled on Dawes, not for Dawes’s 
sake but rather as another evidence of their 
refusal of the President’s leadership. 

But whatever the motive, in Mr. Dawes 
the Republican party has a distinct asset. 
He has the quality of leadership. He can 
stir the imagination and arouse men’s minds 
and, what is even more important, their feel- 
ings. He has the faculty of making them 
act singly, in groups, or en masse. 

He made the budget popular. He assured 
the acceptance of the Dawes plan more 
than any one else. His great international 
service was not so much the working out of 
that plan as the dramatization of it to the 
Allied Governments and the people of the 
world. This is a quality of leadership. If 
fate should make Mr. Dawes President, there 
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would be leadership in the White House. - To 
lead the divided Republican party would be 
a large task for any one, but Mr. Dawes 
would make a dramatic attempt to ac- 
complish that end. 


The Klan Issue 


‘| “HE Ku Klux Klan raised its head in 
the Democratic convention. It raised 
its head again in the campaign. 

Whenever it does it is denounced. A cardinal 

principle of American Democracy is that 

there should be no discrimination in politics 
on account of religion or race. 

If this is to be effective, in so far as religion 
goes, it must work both ways—that is, there 
must not be any discrimination either for or 
against a man on religious grounds. At the 
Democratic convention in New York, the 
Roman Catholic delegates complained that 
the Ku Klux Klan voted against Governor 
Smith because he was a Catholic—a dis- 
crimination. At the same time the Catholic 
delegates were voting for Governor Smith, the 
Ku Klux Klan believed, because he was.a 
Catholic—equally a discrimination. 

A study of either. political headquarters 
during this or any other campaign will re- 
veal people working to get the Negro vote, 
the Irish vote, the Italian or Greek or Jew 
or Catholic vote. Every appeal of this kind 
is a discrimination on account of race or 
religion. If these racial and religious groups 
vote as groups, they will be appealed to as 
groups and the appeals will result inevitably 
in discrimination one way or the other. 
When Mr. Brennan nominated a Negro for 
Congress in Chicago, he did it as a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the Negroes to get the Negro 
vote. The Republican party has bought the 
Northern Negro vote by discrimination on 
account of race for so long that it is a regular 
habit. 

We shall have to go deeper into the matter 
than denouncing the Klan. The Klan’s 
methods of secrecy and terrorism—these are 
new evils added to racial and religious prej- 
udice, evils which determined public disap- 
proval can root out. These things are 
cowardly, and cowardice is not an American 
trait. 

But the process of removing racial and re- 
ligious prejudices is a slow process—it is a 
process of assimilation in many cases, a proc- 
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ess of patience in all cases. And the most 
that can be expected of some race prejudices 
in the immediate future is that they may 
be tempered and controlled. 

Yet it is a cheerful sight to see Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Dawes attack the Klan. For the 
very reason that the uprooting of prejudices 
is a long process, it is 
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country is growing faster than the railroads. 
Heavy increases in traffic press not so much 
upon the supply of locomotives and cars as 
upon the terminal facilities. A vast network 


of new terminal facilities is needed at most 
of the larger railroad centers, but the gap 
could be filled only 


by the expenditure of 
many millions of dol- 





an especially good sign 
to see great courage in 
high places in politics. 


An Increase in Rail- 
road Efficiency 


HROUGH anew 
organization in 
which both rail- 


road traffic managers 
and. large shippers are 
represented, an effort is 
being made to increase 





lars, which the railroads 
say they are unable to 
supply at present. 
Congestion in the 
terminals slows up the 
whole _ transportation 
system; the terminals 
form the neck of the 
traffic bottle. A partial 
remedy is offered in the 
efforts of the new con- 
ference bodies to induce 
shippers to get their 
goods in and out of the 








railroad operating effi- 
ciency by inducing all 
shippers to expedite the 
use of cars and termi- 
nals. Eight codperative 
conference boards have been established, of 
which the strongest and most important is the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
covering the largest ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The work of these boards will not be entirely 
along educational lines, though much can be 
done by showing the shippers how they can 
use equipment with a saving to themselves, 
the railroads, and other shippers. For in- 
stance, some of the figures of the subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation show 
how cars may be saved and operating effi- 
ciency increased by judicious use of equip- 
ment. Since 1911 the companies have in- 
creased the average car load about 37 per 
cent., though the average car capacity has not 
increased more than 10 per cent. It is 
estimated that. by increasing the average car 
loads above the figure for 1911 the use of 
352,094 freight cars was saved. Any man 
with a mind for figures can cut that up into 
freight trains and, by the admixture of a little 
imagination, estimate the saving in coal costs, 
locomotives, engineers, and human worries. 

The need for codperation between the 
railroads and the shippers has become im- 
perative because the freight traffic of the 
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Coéperation between railroads and shippers has be- 

come imperative in order to prevent the jams that 
inevitably accompany a large increase in traffic. 


terminals in the shortest 
possible time. It is ex- 
pected that this codp- 
eration will result in the 
greatest saving in the 
handling of fruits, vegetables, and perishable 
commodities. 

In disputes between shippers and railroads, 
the advisory boards have disposed of thirty- 
eight troublesome points, some of which 
might have been forced before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if they had not been 
settled in conference. One of these was the 
troublesome question of the distribution of 
grain cars in the Northwest, a dispute which 
had been going on for seven years, and had 
been before the Federal agencies two or three 
times without satisfactory settlement. One 
of the boards settled the dispute after five 
months’ negotiation. 

One of the strongest supporters of the 
movement is Secretary Hoover, who thinks 
that the early success of the idea is a happy 
augury for more codperation and a higher 
efficiency in the handling of traffic. Hestated 
what seems to be the common opinion of both 
shippers and railroad men when he said: 
“When the shippers, who used to be the sever- 
est critics of the carriers, can sit around a con- 
ference table with railway officials to settle 
disputes, perhaps we may conclude that there 
is still a sense of genuine balance and construc- 
tive economic thinking left in the country.” 
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The Achievement of Labor Banks 


HEN the first labor bank was 
started by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, those who 


were familiar with the enterprise wondered 
how the large financial institutions of the 
country would receive the innovation in 
business. It was soon apparent that this 
labor bank and all its successors would be 
received cordially by the established private 
institutions, not only because of the service 
they might give in encouraging thrift but also 
in dispelling some of the illusions about 
banking. The Labor Banker, official organ 
of the banks and investment companies 
operated by the Brotherhood, recently asked 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National 
City Bank of New York, for his opinion of 
the enterprises of labor. 

“There has been in the past an air of mys- 
tery about the banking business,” said Mr. 
Mitchell. “A great many good and sincere 
people have not understood the service which 
banks render in the community, have be- 
lieved that they enjoyed special privileges 
of some kind, and were parasites on industry. 
That idea had tended to cause ill-feeling and 
antagonism toward the business, and no 
amount of protest or argument on the part of 
bankers themselves could overcome it. Now 
it has been demonstrated by the labor banks 
that banking is not a privileged business but 
is open to all, and that it performs useful 
functions in society. That is one of the 
reasons why from the very start we have 
welcomed the labor bank, because it banishes 
mystery and misunderstanding.” 

Apart from that view of the service to be 
rendered by the labor banks, Mr. Mitchell 
rightfully believes that the new institutions 
will perform a service for the general welfare 
by leading the labor organizations into other 
business fields so that in time labor, with a 
new conception of the functions of industry 
and business, will bring about a more sym- 
pathetic codperation between capital and 
labor. 

“We do not think that the wage earners 
should be nothing but employees,” says Mr. 
Mitchell, “but that they should plan to 
share in ownership. The modern form of 
corporate organization makes it possible for 
thousands of persons to participate in the 
‘ ownership of an industry, either as stock- 
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holders or bondholders, and we believe it will 
be for the good of the country to have the 
railroads and larger industries owned in this 
manner. We do not want a sharp line drawn 
between owners and workers, but rather that 
the two shall be the same, or closely inter- 
mingled. The result will be better under- 
standing and more effective codperation.”’ 

Mr. Mitchell states an ideal philosophy 
for the relations of capital and labor. Em- 
ployers should know the problems of labor 
and deal with them with sympathy, not 
antagonism, and labor should know the 
difficulties and problems of the employer. 
For years employers have been calling for 
the codperation of labor in sympathetic deal- 
ing with the problems of industry, and the 
realization of that hope of amity comes closer 
when labor goes into business. The time 
may come when industry will not always be 
divided into two camps, each viewing the 
other with hostility, but when both capital 
and labor will realize that the prosperity and 
security of one depends upon the prosperity 
and security of the other. 

The Brotherhood leads the way by going 
into many branches of business. For years 
it has conducted an insurance business for its 
members. It owns office buildings and, in 
addition to its banking enterprises, also 
conducts an investment company. For sev- 
eral years it has operated coal mines in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, and not always with 
union labor. Before the War it was largely 
an academic question as to whether labor 
ought to go into business. But larger wages 
brought a change: labor had more money; 
their organizations had larger funds; they 
became capitalists and went into business 
because they had to put their money to work. 
It became a practical question, and they 
answered it in the practical way. 


Labor Again Efficient 


NE sound reason for growth in pros- 
perity in this country to-day is the 
greater efficiency of the laboringman. 

The United States Steel Corporation reports 
that last year the men in its manufacturing 
departments produced 82 tons of finished 
steel per man as against 78 tons in 1922 and 
59 tons in 1921. That was an improvement 
of nearly 40 per cent. in two years. The 
best years of the corporation were 1915 and 
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1916, when production was 84 and 83 tons 
per man. That followed the severe depres- 
sion in business incident to the outbreak of 
the War. 

The Bell Telephone Company, employing 
a different type of labor, finds that its ef- 
ficiency in New York is now up to about 85 
per cent. of what it was in 1915—the high 
watermark for that company also. This is an 
advance from about 50 per cent. efficiency 
within the past few years, or as much as in 
the case of the Steel Corporation. Almost all 
employers of labor have noted this same ten- 
dency, although few have such accurate statis- 
tics as those of these two companies to show 
the extent of it. 

The most remarkable result of this, coupled 
with efficiency in operation in other quarters, 
has been the showing made by the railroads 
since they were turned back to private control 
of operations. Unable for years to secure 
much new capital for enlargement of their 
facilities, they faced last year the largest 
business that had ever been offered to them 
and they handled this record business with 
less delay and difficulty than they had ever 
handled their traffic before. Shippers, who 
during and after the War spent a good part 
of their time tracing shipments, no longer 
give any thought to that matter. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers, who used 
to keep their plants and shelves stocked with 
raw products and finished goods, no longer 
do so, for they know they can get deliveries 
over the railroads without delay. The story 
of this accomplishment of the railroads is one 
of the romances of American business, yet it 
would not have been possible except for the 
greater efficiency of the workmen on the 
railroads. 


The Mine War in West Virginia 


NE of the recent issues of the 

United Mine Workers’ Journal, the 

official organ of the United Mine 
Workers of America, carried this announce- 
ment in large type: 

“One of the most important developments 
in the history of coal mining in West Virginia 
was the victory of President Lewis over the 
private armed gunman system. Urged on 
by the International President, the Governor 
and other officials of West Virginia dealt a 
body blow to the gunman and thug system 
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terrorized 
This victory 
is but the first step in the determined fight 
which the International Union proposes to 
wage against this nefarious system of certain 


which for so many years has 
the mine workers of that state. 


coal companies. The fight will not cease 
until the gunman and his brutal methods of 
intimidation and unlawful activity are ban- 
ished forever.”’ 

This is welcome news, especially if it means 
that both the men of the companies and the 
men of the miners’ union will cease gun car- 
rying, for unless it is mutual it will not be 
effective. But there is a condition that must 
be fulfilled before this ideal state of affairs 
can be created. The coal operators who own 
houses as part of their mining equipment at 
present evict striking miners to make way 
for miners who will operate the mines, but 
they must not use force if the miners refuse 
to leave the houses; and the miners invariably 
refuse. The opinion of Attorney-General 
England of West Virginia points out that the 
relation is a tenancy-at-will, which terminates 
when the miner quits work and that “the 
lessor may reénter and take possession without 
legal process, provided he does so peaceably 
and without violence or breach of the peace.” 
The miners refuse to leave unless they are 
ejected forcibly; it is necessary then to obtain 
processes and officers to apply the force. 

Eviction is one of the most terrible experi- 
ences any family can pass through, especially 
if there are young children and if no other 
home can be found immediately. It can be 
easily imagined, even by the person who has 
never witnessed an eviction, that wholesale 
dispossessions by armed men would inflame 
the passions of the men of the community 
to the point of violence, as at Matewan. 
Eviction ought never to be resorted to except 
in cases of extreme necessity, and yet both 
operators and miners in West Virginia use 
the company houses as a weapon in their 
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industrial warfare. The operators seek evic- 
tions, and they have a legal right to possession 
of the houses if the men refuse to work. The 
union men refuse to yield possession of the 
houses until they are forced out, because in 
isolated communities the operators cannot 
bring in non-union men to work the mines 
unless they can house the new labor. 

It is unthinkable that the security of 
women and children should be used as a 
weapon in industrial warfare, either by miners 
or operators. The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal reports that, when some families 
were evicted recently, the union officials 
asked an operator for permission to use 
some abandoned houses at a near-by mine 
which was not being worked, and rental was 
refused, though the union was willing to pay. 
On the other hand, the Journal speaks of the 
increased difficulties placed in the way of 
operators who wish to recover their houses 
from striking miners and adds: “Since all of 
these recent developments have taken place 
it is evident that the miners of the Kanawha 
field are in better position in their strike than 
they ever have been. . They re- 
mained out and they are still out, and they 
propose to stay out until they win their strike 
for the maintenance of their wage rates.” 

Though the operators have a clear legal 
right to possession of their houses when the 
miners who occupy them go on strike, they 
are only sowing future trouble when they send 
their own armed detectives to regain posses- 
sion; moreover, they have no legal right, or 
any other’kind of right, to employ their own 
armed men in evictions. Neither have the 
union men the legal right, or any other kind 
of right, to retain possession of the houses 
solely as an embarrassment to the operators, 
and they are only sowing trouble when they 
refuse to move out within a reasonable time; 
force should not be necessary to get them out 
after a reasonable time. 

In the Kanawha fields, as well as some other 
West Virginia fields, the miners’ union is 
determined to force upon the operators the 
“peak wage”’ schedule framed in the Jack- 
sonville agreement covering the Central 
Competitive Field, and the operators are 
equally determined to operate their mines 
with non-union labor on more favorable terms. 
There has been dissension in the union ranks 
about the wisdom of holding out for the high 
wage scale in West Virginia, but President 
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Lewis insists that the “peak’’ wages shall 
be maintained and he has taken over control 
of District 17. He and his own officers of 
the International Union are in charge. It is to 
be hoped that both the union men and the 
operators will take a temperate attitude in 
their differences and that there will be no 
violence, no repetition of Matewan. In 
view of the facts, however, the chances are 
all against amicable adjustment in West 
Virginia, and it would not be surprising any 
day to see more unnecessary violence. The 
extreme attitude of mind always preceding 
violence in the West Virginia coal fields has 
already reappeared. 


The Oldest College of Science and 
Engineering 


N OCTOBER 3rd and 4th, the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
New York, celebrates the centennial 
of its establishment. A hundred years ago, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer founded, as a school 
of theoretical and practical science, what is 
to-day the oldest college of science and 
engineering in the English-speaking world, 
and two years later, in 1826, it received from 
the Legislature of the State of New York the 
act of incorporation and the chartered powers 
and privileges that characterize the higher 
educational institutions of the state. In 
1849 the institute was reorganized as a gen- 
eral polytechnic institute and the courses 
of study enlarged; now there is no phase of 
the sciences which does not find a place in its 
curriculum. 
There is no institution in the country with 
a more illustrious record of the achievements 
of graduates. Its influence upon architec- 
tural and engineering development has been 
enormous—and may be traced by structures 
of every nature: steamboats and locomotives, 
bridges and churches, from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf. Its complete 
scope embraces the world. Over the Hawkes- 
bury River in New South Wales is a mag- 
nificient bridge, the work of Charles Mac- 
donald and Robert Escobar, both graduates 
of the class of ’57 of Rensselaer. The Im- 
perial Government Railway of Japan owes its 
management and efficiency to three Japan- 
ese who were all graduated from Rensselaer. 
An examination of a record of some of the 
work of its graduates reveals a range of en- 
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deavor from the invention of a rail joint to 
the design and construction of the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City, and it possesses 
a curiously fitting monument to its achieve- 
ment in that highest of all habitable build- 
ings in the world, the Woolworth, of which 
the chief engineer was John W. Doty, of 
the class of 1902. 

After a hundred years Rensselaer is still one 
of the foremost educational institutions of its 
kind in this country and 
among the very finest in the 
world. It may look back, 
upon its birthday, on a cen- 
tury of unqualified succes 
and distinguished  fulfill- 
ment of the design of its 
foundation. . 


Mexico 


HE press of the coun- 
try, aS well as the 
legal profession, is 


watching with interest the 
battle being waged in the 
contempt proceedings 
brought against Carl C. 
Magee, the courageous New 
Mexico editor, whose early 
conflict with the Fall- 
Bursum political machine 
was so vividly described in 
this magazine by WilliamG. 
Shepherd. Magee stands 
out as a champion of the Constitutional 
guarantee of the freedom of the press, and 
it is to the credit of the Scripps-Howard chain 
of newspapers that they back Magee in his 
editorial control of the New Mexico State 
Tribune, so that he is able to carry on the fight 
against political corruption in New Mexico. 
In the first contempt proceedings Magee 
was haled before a court in a distant, boss- 
ridden county on an indictment charging libel 
of a Supreme Court judge who “stated on 
the witness stand that he did not request my 
prosecution.”’ Gino Speranza, who recently 
wrote a series of articles for this magazine on 
immigration, and Magee, who wrote of his 
battles recently in the Editor and Publisher, 
tell the same story of the administration of 
justice in sections of New Mexico where the 
population is largely alien. Magee’s actual 
experiences illustrate the truth of all Speranza 
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wrote about New Mexico, where Spanish 
interpreters are necessary even in the delibera- 
tions of the state legislature. As Magee tells 
his story in the Editor and Publisher: 

“San Miguel County is the keystone of the 
arch of the old Fall-Bursum machine. The 
county is presided over as a political boss 
by a Spanish don. The people are 75 per 
cent. unable to read or speak English. They 
are completely dominated by the boss. The 
judge of the District Court 
is his effective ally. The 
court is used as a political 
weapon. Ahalf dozen times 
in the history of the county 
offending writers had been 
sentenced for libel. All 
were convicted within forty- 
eight hours after indict- 
ment. None went to the 
penitentiary. All ceased to 
write, as the alternative, 
which was all that was 
sought. They pushed my 
trial at once. I could not 
find out how the grand jury 
or jury panels were secured. 
They would not give me 
even a couple of days to 
get my attorney there. | 
was tried through an inter- 
preter toa Spanish-speaking 
jury. I was sentenced toa 
year to eighteen months in 
the penitentiary. 
The prosecution was anonymous. 


No one 
assumed any responsibility for the indict- 
ment.”’ 

Magee rebelled; he accused the trial judge 
of corruption, and was cited again for con- 


tempt. The Judge “refused to vacate the 
bench or give me a change of venue or a 
jury. He decided he wasn’t corrupt and 
sentenced me.’ The Governor pardoned 
Magee, and the Supreme Court upheld the 
action; the Supreme Court also reinstated 
Magee’s attorney, who was suspended from 
practice because he had defended the editor. 
Then another contempt charge was made 
against Magee, who wrote editorially that 
he “had no more chance in Leahy’s court 
than a lamb had with a butcher.” 

When he was up for trial on this last charge, 
Magee writes that he was informed by the 
court “that the truth of my statements was 
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not a defense.’””’ When the editor was asked 
if he had any reason why sentence should not 
be pronounced upon him, he said: “| deny 
that | am accorded the due process of law. 
| deny that this is a court.”” His statement was 
privileged, but the judge instantly sentenced 
Magee to jail for ninety days for direct con- 
tempt. The Governor pardoned him, but 
the sheriff refused to recognize the papers, 
though militia officers hurried to the jail with 
them, on the ground that no pardon was 
possible in cases of direct contempt. Magee 
was finally released on a writ of habeas 
corpus, pending decision by the Supreme 
Court. 

“In sentencing me,” writes Magee, “he 
called me a ‘political harlot,’ ‘worse than a 
skunk,’ and other vile names. He called 
another newspaper man who defended me a 
‘fat-headed semi-imbecile. If Leahy can 
silence me by his method of refusing change 
of judge, change of venue, trial by jury, etc., 
no newspaper man is safe. | must fight it out. 
1 will.” 

There is no doubt that this fight against 
Magee is persecution, not prosecution. The 
judge mentioned in the editorial used as the 
basis for the original libel charge did not 
request prosecution. Magee was haled be- 
fore a court in a distant county; neither Magee 
nor the man who might have claimed injury 
lived there. That was clearly an invasion 
of his rights. When the Federal Court in 
the District of Columbia indicted the editors 
of the Indianapolis News for the articles on 
the sale of the Panama Canal properties, and 
the prosecutor asked the Federal Court in 
Indianapolis to extradite the editors, Judge 


Anderson refused. Magee’s offense, if any, 


was committed in his own county, not in a 
distant county. 

Robert P. Scripps says that “the funda- 
mentally un-American thing about all such 
proceedings is the arbitrary position assumed 
by the judge.”” He is the complaining wit- 
ness, judge, and jury. “The only check 
upon him is a brother judge in a court of ap- 
peal, or an executive officer with pardoning 
power. And Leahy would set aside the exec- 
utive officer. Other judges have 
already gone too far. But at the rate Judge 
Leahy is going it would not be long before a 
judicial guild or association could absolutely 
run this country and every newspaper in it— 
and probably would.” 


“Legal Persecution” in America 


The legal battle in New Mexico has de- 
parted from the original case. Magee has 
expressed contempt for the brand of justice 
meted out not only in that case, but also in 
succeeding prosecutions. San Miguel Coun- 
ty’s administration of justice, however, is 
not typical of American communities. As 
Mr. Magee points out, three out of four of 
the residents are unable to read or speak 
English, and it may be inferred that they do 
not appreciate the privileges or duties of 
American citizenship, nor do they cherish the 
fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment. The trouble in this particular section 
of New Mexico is that part of the population 
is not fit for democracy, and it is not the only 
part of the country in that position. 


The Need for Better Citizenship 


¥ “HE dictionary defines a democracy as 
“a commonwealth in which the people 
as a whole legislate and choose exec- 
utive and judicial officers, either directly . . . 
or through elected representatives.” 

There is no record in history of a people, 
any large proportion of whom had the intelli- 
gence, energy, and organizing ability to take 
a hand in governing themselves, who did not 
do so. Whether a country is a democracy 
or not, therefore, depends upon the proportion 
of its inhabitants competent to take a hand in 
government: 

A country without a politically competent 
population may have a democratic consti- 
tution, but it will not be a democracy. A 
country with a politically competent people 
may have the outward forms of a despotic 
monarchy, but it will in practice be a democ- 
racy. 

Is the United States as much of a democracy 
as it used to be? Is there as large a propor- 
tion of our population politically competent 
as formally? And would the standards of 
political competency of simpler times be 
sufficient now? 

There are large parts of our population 
which are not politically competent, judged 
on the basis of what they could do if left to 
themselves. Neither the Negroes nor the 
Mexicans could maintain a reasonable de- 
mocracy alone. It is doubtful if the Italian 
population here could do so, for it is drawn 
largely from the least competent political 
sections of Italy. Nor could the Portuguese 
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or Armenians. Added to these of foreign ex- 
traction is a certain proportion of the native 
stock that is governmentally of a low order. 

If graded as schoolboys are graded, it 
would be interesting to know what propor- 
tion of our population are competent to fulfill 
the duties of American citizenship with a 
passing mark. Perhaps there would be 60 or 
70 per cent., perhaps less, according to the 
standards of the marker. On any basis of 
calculation we have quite a large proportion 
of the population with the symbols of power 
in their hands which they are not experienced 
to use for their own welfare or for any one 
else’s. While, as it is, the real power is usu- 
ally manipulated by some one else—which 
is not democracy. 

This condition suggests the possibility 
that we have to a degree mistaken the 
forms for the essence of democracy. We 
should have gained a real democracy if we 
had so trained every man and woman that all 
voters would be able to use the suffrage reason- 
ably well. Instead of this, in the name of 


democracy we have given practically every 
one the suffrage, in the belief that democracy 
consisted in their having the instruments of 
self-government whether they had the char- 


acter to support it or not. In Mexico the 
instruments have not provided the character, 
nor in New Mexico, and many other parts 
of the United States. 

A particular instance of our mistake of the 
symbol for the essence of the thing is the 
eagerness with which many Americanization 
efforts strove to get foreigners to take out 
naturalization papers. The idea seemed to 
be that, as soon as the simple process of taking 
out these papers was completed, the foreigner 
would vote with the same knowledge and 
experience of American affairs as a man 
who had imbibed American notions from his 
cradle up. Americanization, more naturally, 
should have been a policy of denying to 
all foreigners the suffrage and all political 
power until their knowledge and experience 
of American life was well tested by time and 
intelligence. There are many weak spots of 
ignorance and inexperience in our body politic, 
and as long as this remains true we shall limp 
and falter at times, because no governmental 
machinery can raise a people above their own 
abilities. The most pressing task before 
the country is the improvement in the average 
of our citizenship. 
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When West Hears East 


WEN D. YOUNG last November 

€3 delivered an address on inventions 

and their relation to world peace, 

which was broadcast from the United States 
and heard throughout England. 

This address was but one item in the trans- 
Atlantic tests between England and the 
United States arranged by Arthur H. Lynch, 
editor of Radio Broadcast, Hugh S. Pocock, 
editor of the Wireless Age and Radio Review 
of London, and A. G. D. West, assistant chief 
engineer of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Newspapers, broadcasting stations, 
and radio companies codéperated with Mr. 
Lynch in this country and with Mr. Pocock 
in England, with the result that there was 
comparative silence in each country while the 
other was broadcasting. But in this country 
there was a certain amount of interference 
from broadcasting stations that failed to 
keep silence during the listening periods. 

A far more important and, so far as can be 
foreseen, successful test will be made during 
the last week of November in this year. The 
broadcasters of the United States, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Canada have promised com- 
plete codperation, which will prevent a repe- 
tition of an unfortunate feature of last year. 
Furthermore, England and the United States 
will not be the only countries to take part in 
the tests: France, Holland, Spain, and possibly 
Germany will also broadcast. All European 
stations will operate during the same period 
but on different wavelengths. Each evening 
American stations will broadcast a one-hour 
program and will then remain silent, while 
the European stations broadcast their pro- 
grams of a similar length. It is quite prob- 
able that Mexico and South America, Hawaii, 
and Australia will also broadcast at this 
time. 

“Peace can come through voluntary dis- 
armament only when, and to the extent 
that, we substitute instruments of inter- 
national communication for instruments of 
international destruction,” said Mr. Young. 
“Whether instruments shall be used for peace 
or war depends not upon the engineer, but 
upon the public opinion of the peoples of the 
world, and informed public opinion rests 
upon adequate communication.” 

Heretofore the newspaper has acted as the 
sole source of information regarding inter- 
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national affairs for the great majority of our 
citizens. The motion picture, in spite of the 
boasts of ardent fans, has never been success- 
ful in informing people of important current 
events. But now the radio is attempting to 
enable the Middle Western farmer, after his 
day’s work, to hear the European statesman. 
Should this venture prove successful, the 
American people may reject their policy of 
isolation. 


An Ancient Language in a New Country 


EIRDRE, who is at once the Trojan 
1) Helen and the Teutonic Briinnhilde 

of Ireland; Oisin, the ancient Celtic 
hero who wandered for three hundred years in 
the land of the immortals and then returned to 
Ireland to find it Christian; Baille and Aillinn, 
each of whom, like Romeo and Juliet, hearing 
a false report that the other is dead, seeks in 
death the opportunity of meeting the other in 
a happier and more sympathetic world—these 
and many others are now familiar to us, 
thanks to the poems and plays of the writers 
who, in the early years of this century, 
brought about the Celtic Renaissance. Theirs 
was a work well worth the effort, for they 
translated into English the ancient legends of 
the Irish people, which lived on only in a dead 
language. 

The Gaelic language, which is at least two 
thousand years old, was probably the only 
language used in Ireland before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Then came Latin, but 
it did not displace Gaelic. In all other coun- 
tries in western Europe instruction was 
carried on in Latin. But the missionaries 
from Ireland, who in the sixth and following 
centuries are found throughout western 
Europe, were taught in Gaelic, although, of 
course, they knew something of Latin. 

Gaelic remained the language of the people, 
and the English emigrants to Ireland learned 
to speak it. But Cromwell’s accession to 
power marks the end of the supremacy of 
Gaelic. Under his penal laws, the Irish must 
either become English in speech, thought, and 
religion, or else be deprived of all opportuni- 
ties of education. The inhabitants of the 
Pale— a strip of territory on the eastern coast 
of the island, nearest to England—immedi- 
ately took up English, but the people outside 
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of the Pale remained Irish and, consequently, 
ignorant. All instruction in the schools was 
conducted in English, and the children were 
punished for using the native language, yet 
social ostracism from one’s kind was the 
penalty for speaking the hated English. 

And so, by the middle of the last century, if 
not before, the Gaelic language had been 
driven to the wild, rocky coast of western 
Ireland— 


. . Where amid the Connaught wilds and 
hills of Donegal, 
And by the shores of Munster, like the broad 
Atlantic blast, 


The olden language lingers yet and binds us with 
the past. 


During the last half-century many attempts 
have been made to restore the ancient Irish 
language and culture. Learned archeological 
and other antiquarian societies have done 
much valuable work. Societies whose pur- 
pose is to preserve and to spread the study of 
the Gaelic language have been busy as well. 
Obviously, such a movement must find sup- 
port not only with the peasants—in fact, the 
Gaelic League began its propaganda with 
these people of the field and farm, who have 
been speaking a form of Gaelic for centuries— 
but also with the middle and higher classes. 

Under the Irish Free State Gaelic is the 
official language. It is taught in the schools. 
It is employed on the street signs in Dublin. 
Yet William Butler Yeats, the leader of the 
Celtic Renaissance, recently spoke in the 
Irish Senate in opposition to a bill which was 
designed to compel railroads to print their 
time tables and tickets in Gaelic. “I have 
tried to learn Gaelic but failed,’’ he said. 

The program of the Gaelic League an- 
nounced at its foundation, in 1893, was: “The 
preservation of Irish as the national language 
of Ireland and its extension as a spoken 
tongue; the publication of existing Gaelic 
literature; and the cultivation of a modern 
literature in Irish.” The second of these pur- 
poses has been carried out. The third seems 
impossible, when the leader of the Irish school 
can neither speak nor write the language. 
And the first will die a natural death as soon 
as the failure of the Free State’s experiment 
becomes evident to the ardent supporters of 
the Gaelic language. 
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Plays May Be of an Inferior Type, but They Must Be Good Examples of that 
Type. The Fancy of Fickle New York Audiences Is as Varying as the Seasons 


By CLAYTON 


TUDENTS of the theater are often 
asked how good a play the public 
of Broadway is able to appreciate. 
In the very form of this recurrent 
question there is implied an assump- 

tion of disparagement which, in theory at 
least, is ruled out by the nature of the game. 
Since the purpose of the theater is to amuse 
the public, it is scarcely fair to blame the 
public when it protests, in the famous words 
of Queen Victoria, that it is not amused. 
Robert Louis Stevenson—a meticulous 
artist if there ever was one—stated the 
matter very frankly, in reference to the 
kindred art of fiction, when he said:—“‘ Many 
artists forget the end of all art: to please. 
It is doubtless tempting to exclaim against 
the ignorant bourgeois; yet it should not be 
forgotten, it is he who is to pay us, and that 
(surely on the face of it) for services that he 
shall desire to have performed. Here also, 
if properly considered, there is a question of 
transcendental honesty. To give the public 
what they do not want, and yet expect to be 
supported; we have there a strange preten- 
sion.” If this is true of fiction, it is much 
more true of the drama, wherein the eager 
participation of the populace is a condition 
precedent to the very existence of a play. In 
my quarter of a century of professional 
theater-going, | have never known a play 
to fail because it was too good for the public; 
but I have known many plays to fail which, 
though good in this or that particular respect, 
were not good enough in other respects that 
were regarded as more vital by the audience. 
A study of the public taste is an indis- 
pensable detail of the study of the drama; 
for the audience, in conjunction with the 
actors and the author, constitutes a corner 
of that eternal triangle upon which, as a 
fundamental basis, the edifice of the drama 
must be reared. But while this study was 
comparatively simple for the masters of the 
drama in other times and lands, it has grown 
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exceedingly complex in respect to the New 
York public at the present time. Sophocles 
wrote his plays for a compact audience of 
only twenty thousand people, all of whom 
belonged to the same race and were citizens 
of the same city; he was aware of what they 
knew and what they did not know and was 
intimately acquainted with their thoughts, 
their emotions, and their tastes. Shakes- 
peare, also, wrote his plays to please a 
homogeneous audience, made up entirely of 
Englishmen, all of whom were citizens of a 
London whose population numbered less than 
a quarter of a million people; and the Parisian 
public of Moliére was equally local and 
equally compact. But the _ theater-going 
public of Broadway is as numerous as the 
entire population of Elizabethan London; it 
is made up of many races; it is a drifting, 
transient public, containing visitors from 
hundreds of other cities; it is heterogeneous, 
multifarious, diverse, and undulating. Now 
and then it tends to break up into a dozen 
minor publics, differing sharply from one an- 
other in essential points of taste; but ever 
and again it functions with surprising unity 
and crowds the house for half a dozen favored 
plays for weeks and months and years. 

Those of us who have passed the age of forty 
can remember a time when New York was 
still a comfortable little residential city, pri- 
marily American, with a small, compact, and 
homogeneous theater-going public. In those 
days the technical problem of the play- 
wright and the commercial problem of the 
theatrical manager were comparatively 
simple. Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, 
Daniel Frohman, and the other New York 
managers of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century knew their public per- 
sonally, as it were, and were able without 
great hazard and without great difficulty 
to provide the sort of entertainment which 
that public most enjoyed. 

But, in the last quarter of a century, 
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New York has ceased to be an American city 
and has become a cosmopolitan metropolis; 
and, as an aftermath of the Great War, 
it has latterly become the largest and most 
varied play-producing center that has ever 
existed in the history of the world. More 
than two hundred first-class productions are 
brought out every season in more than sixty 
first-class theaters. All kinds of entertain- 
ments are imported from every country in 
the world, and housed side by side with our 
native American plays. Foreign artists per- 
form upon Broadway in half a dozen different 
languages; and those who are successful often 
learn English and proceed to appear in trans- 
lations of European plays. But while, in 
recent seasons, Broadway has welcomed plays 
from Europe, both in their original languages 
and in English adaptations, it has continued 
to remain hospitable to native American 
compositions; and it is significant of the as- 
tonishing expansion of the New York theater 
in the last two decades that there are now no 
less than two hundred members of the Dram- 
atists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, each of whom has had at least one play 
produced in the professional theater. 


HOW TO MAKE $600,000 


N so multifarious a market, almost any 
type of entertainment may succeed or 


fail. It has frequently been said that any- 
body who could predict with certainty the 
success or failure of every production that 
is prepared for presentation on Broadway 
could command an annual salary of half a 
million dollars from the Producing Managers’ 
Association and at least another hundred 
thousand dollars from the ticket agencies. 
That no such person exists or can exist is an 
indication of the bewildering and baffling 
problem presented by the most heterogeneous 
theater-audience that the world has ever seen. 

If Aristotle had lived a generation earlier, 
| am confident that he could have predicted 
the success of “(CEdipus the King.” Ina 
theater that exhibited only a single type of 
tragedy, with well-defined technical laws 
which were accepted by every author and 
taken for granted by the public, it could not 
have been very difficult to distinguish a 
greater from a lesser example of the tvpe. 
Similarly, in 1602, any one familiar with 
the Elizabethan theater who had watched the 
response of the public to such plays as “The 
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Spanish Tragedy”’ ought to have been able 
without difficulty to predict the success of 
“Hamlet.” But how is anybody to estimate 
the taste of a public which flocks simulta- 
neously to such diverse dramas as “Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” “Sev- 
enth Heaven,” “The Show Off,” “Outward 
Bound,” and “The Swan,” not to mention a 
score of different types of non-dramatic en- 
tertainment? 


A LOCAL INTEREST 


HOUGH the taste of Broadway becomes 
more indefinable from year to year as it 
expands and grows more catholic, there are 
certain aspects of it which may be studied 
scientifically and concerning which fairly 
definite conclusions may be reached. In the 
first place, it is apparent that, while the 
Broadway public is enormously interested 
in the theater, it is not particularly interested 
in the drama. Of course, the theater is one 
thing and the drama is another; but the 
Broadway public seems to make no distinction 
between the two. The drama is an art of 
authorship; and the theater is a temple of 
entertainment which is capable of housing 
many. other things besides the drama. In its 
search for entertainment, the Broadway 
public flocks indiscriminately to. musical 
comedies, revues, vaudeville shows, motion 
pictures, and plays; and, grouping all these 
heterogeneous exhibitions together, without 
regard to class, it decides that certain offerings 
are “good shows”’ and certain others are not. 
It goes to the theater for the sake of going to 
the theater, and not for the sake of seeing a 
particular kind of entertainment; and it is 
equally pleased with the quaint absurdities 
of Balieff’s ‘““Chauve Souris’ and the per- 
formance of Eleanora Duse in a tragedy by 
Ibsen. Almost the last thing that it cares 
about, or thinks about, is dramatic author- 
ship. It seldom even knows who wrote the 
play that it is seeing. I don’t think that | 
exaggerate the case when | state that, barring 
Shakespeare, there are only three dramatic 
authors in the world whose names alone are 
sufficiently attractive to the Broadway public 
to fill a theater for three nights. These three 
authors are Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie, 
and George M. Cohan. 
Those of us who are particularly interested 
in dramatic authorship are likely to deceive 
ourselves upon this point. Because we are 
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in touch with students in the universities, 
members of the Drama League, earnest 
workers in the Little Theater, and club- 
women who flock to lectures on the drama, we 
run the danger of forgetting that all these 
specialists together constitute only a drop in 
the bucket when they are lost in that vast 
throng that surges to the theaters every night. 

But if we should stop a man at random in 
Times Square at eight fifteen and ask him to 
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The most astonishing thing about the 
Broadway public is the rapidity with which 
it finds out that a new production, of 
any kind whatever, is what it calls a “good 
show”’ and the unanimity with which it pro- 
ceeds to patronize it. Despite a fairly gen- 
eral opinion to the contrary, it is very little 
influenced by the comments of professional 
reviewers. It is not seriously interested in 
dramatic criticism, because it does not take 














THE “SHOW OFF” 
The mother-in-law of the ‘Show Off”’ as well as his sister-in-law are thoroughly aware of his being a bluff and a not 


too truthful one. 


name the author of the play for which he has 
just bought tickets at Tyson’s or at Joe 
Leblang’s, as the case may be, the chances 
would be five or more to one that he would not 
be able to tell us. Yet this public, on occa- 
sion, patronizes Ibsen and Maeterlinck, 
Rostand and Bernard Shaw, as readily as it 
patronizes the “Follies” or the Winter Garden; 
it flocks to see John Barrymore as Hamlet 
and Jane Cowl as Juliet, and it pays hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to hear a company 
from Moscow perform, in a language it can- 
not understand, the kind of plays that it has 
never previously liked. 


But their scorn is wasted upon him and his sublime affrontery in the end results in his vindication. 


a serious critical interest in the drama. This 
is the reason, doubtless, why in recent years 
our newspaper reviewers have tended less 
and less to treat the drama critically and 
have tended more and more to write amusing 
columns about their personal likings and dis- 
tastes. And these personal comments are 
read by the public for their interest as lit- 
erary entertainment rather than for any 
authoritative assistance toward determining 
whether a new show, in the parlance of Broad- 
way, is either a “flop”’ or a “wow.”’ 

It cannot be denied that unanimous en- 
thusiasm from the newspaper reviewers may 
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bad notices when it was 
first produced; and the 
enormous popularity of 
“East is West”’ has not 
obliterated from the 
memory of Mr. Samuel 
Shipman the avalanche 
of adverse criticism that 
was heaped upon. this 
play the morning after 
the first night. 

But if the public-pays 
little heed to the profes- 
sional reviewers, it pays 
even less to the profes- 
sional press-agents. It is 
too wise to be impressed 
by the serried ranks of 
advertisements in the 
Sunday newspapers 
which announce that 
each play in New York 
is the greatest play of 
the century. Only one 
manager in recent years 
has succeeded in mak- 
ing the public pay for 
what the public did not 
really want by the expe- 
dient of beating the big 
drum. Mr. Morris Gest 
is the P. T. Barnum of 








‘““ABIE’S IRISH ROSE” 


There were reviewers who on its first night dismissed this as a bad play, but it has 
coined money for its producers and played to capacity houses for three years. Its 
author knows the theater and understands the audience, and, while it is actually 
only a good play of an inferior kind, it is technically an admirable piece of work. 


give a new production a lift in the first week 
that may help it toward success; but the re- 
viewers are seldom unanimous and further- 
more some of them are rarely enthusiastic. 
On the other hand, unanimous condemnation 
from the newspaper reviewers cannot seri- 
ously harm a show if the paying public takes 
a liking to it. Few plays have ever been so 
severely slated by the newspapers as “ Abie’s 
Irish Rose,’ which is now running serenely 
through its third year at the Republic The- 
ater; and Broadway still remembers the 
critical drubbing that was administered to 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” which was one 
of the most popular plays of its period. “Peg 
o’ My Heart” is another noted instance of 
an exceedingly successful play that received 


his time; but his method, 
though successful, seems 
somewhat anachronistic. 

Far more subtle, and in 
the long run more effec- 
tive, is the method of Mr. 
Gest’s father-in-law, who knows the Broadway 
public better than any other manager. Mr. 
Belasco’s method is to maintain a mysterious 
reticence about his plans. He does not send 
out any information in advance regarding his 
productions; and, after the opening, his 
silence is proportioned to his success. Mr. 
Belasco never spends any money to advertise 
a successful play; and, on those rare occa- 
sions when he advertises a production in large 
type in the newspapers and proclaims it on 
billboards throughout the town, the initiated 
know that the piece must be doing a dis- 
appointing business. 

The only advertising that is of any _ 
value on Broadway is the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising that is passed about by ordinary 
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non-professional theater- 
goers who have paid to 
see a Show and have liked 
it sufficiently to recom- 
mend it to their friends. 
It means little to the 
average theater-goer 
when Mr. Broun or Mr. 
Woollcott tells him in 
print that he must not 
miss a certain show; but, 
for some mysterious rea- 
son, it means a great 
deal to him when the 
same thing is told to 
him in conversation by 
his brother-in-law. And 
this word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising is spread broad- 
cast with amazing rapid- 
ity, because its volume 
increases in geometrical 
progression. 

The average theater in 
New York seats from a 
thousand to twelve hun- 
dred people, orfrom eight 
thousand to ten thousand 
people per week if every 
seat is occupied. Sup- 
pose, now, that through- 
out the first week of a 
new production the house 
is only half full and that 
four thousand people see 











the play. If they like 
it, and if each of them 
recommends the play 
to four of his friends, 
sixteen thousand people 
will know that it is a “good show” before 
the week is out. If each of these sixteen 
thousand passes on the news to four of his 
friends, sixty-four thousand people will be 
informed within a fortnight; and the very 
next multiplication by four will bring the 
number to more than a quarter of a million. 


THE PROPER THING TO DO 


HE taste of the Broadway public is 
mainly a matter of fashion, and the 
fashion is forever fluctuating. A_ typical 
instance was afforded by the treatment 
meted by the public to the Russian players 
of the Moscow Art Theater. Upon their 
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Her Juliet was an exquisitely appealing and beautiful achievement. Although, just 

previous to her opening, another production with a most distinsuished leading-lady 

failed to achieve success in the same play, Miss Cowl did. brilliantly succeed. 
was a “good show,” while the production of Ethel Barrymore was not. 


Hers 


first appearance in New York, they were 
rapturously hailed by all of the reviewers; 
and the public immediately decided that the 
Russian players were the thing to see. 
Throughout their first season in New York, 
people crowded the large auditorium of the 
Jolson Theater. They were fashionable, 
and nobody dared meet his friends at dinner 
without being able to discuss their prowess 
at first hand. But when the very same com- 
pany returned to the very same theater the 
very next season and presented a wider and 
more interesting repertory, the house was 
nearly empty nearly allthetime. Mr. Stanis- 
lawsky’s actors were just as admirable as they 
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had been a year before, but they had ceased 
to be the fashion. It was no longer neces- 
sary to have seen them recently as a con- 
dition precedent to dining out. 

Though the Broadway public will accept 
almost any kind of play, regardless of its 
rating in accordance with the canons of 
dramatic criticism, it has been taught to 
demand a first-class production. In general, 
it cares more about how a play is done than 
it cares about the play itself. This is the 
secret of the almost continuous success of 
Mr. Belasco with a long series of plays that 
has contained comparatively few works that 
were notable examples of dramatic author- 
ship. Broadway would rather see a poor 
play done well than a good play done badly. 
It is more interested in acting than in author- 
ship; and it demands the best, according to 
the latest fashion, in scenery and costumes. 

Of course the taste of the Broadway public 
grows with what it feeds on; and its taste has 
been appreciably improved by the improve- 
ment in our theater in recent years. 


HAS ACTING IMPROVED? 


HE improvement of the theater has been 

most marked upon the scenic side; but 
the acting also has improved, and the stage- 
direction is now incomparably better. The 
great stars of the eighteen-nineties were nearly 
always surrounded by indifferent supporting 
companies; and even the famous old stock- 
companies were guilty of many instances of 
unfortunate miscasting. 

Though the taste of the Broadway public 
is uncritical in that it neglects to distinguish 
between a higher and a lower type of enter- 
tainment, it is able with instinctive keenness 
and almost unerring accuracy to distinguish 
between a better and a worse example of the 
same type. It knows that Charlot’s Revue 
is better than the Winter Garden, without 
knowing why; and it knew at once that Jane 
Cowl’s performance of Juliet was better 
than Ethel Barrymore’s. 

The verdict in this latter instance was 
peculiarly interesting. The public did not 
know the play, for “Romeo and Juliet’”’ had 
not been presented on Broadway for more 
than a dozen years. In prestige, the ante- 
cedent chances favored the Hopkins-Barry- 
more production. Miss Barrymore was a 
more popular actress than Miss Cowl, Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones was a more noted 
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scenic artist than Mr. Rollo Peters, and Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins, for some mysterious reason, 
was popularly supposed to be a more artistic 
stage director than Mr. Frank Reicher. 
Furthermore, the Hopkins-Barrymore pro- 
duction enjoyed the strategic advantage of 
opening first and gathering the cream of pat- 
ronage. Nevertheless, it was an instant and 
absolute failure; whereas Miss Cowl, a month 
later, when the play itself had apparently 
been voted down by the Broadway public, 
scored an immediate and continuing success. 
The reason is evident enough. The Barry- 
more-Hopkins production was not a “good 
show,” whereas Miss Cowl’s production em- 
phatically was; but the mystery remains, how 
did the public find out the difference so 
quickly and so unerringly? The reviewers 
were of little help, for most of them did their 
best to be kind to Miss Barrymore and some 
of them were still suffering from the delusion 
that Arthur Hopkins knew something about 
staging Shakespeare; but the instinctive ver- 
dict of the public was as sound as if it had 
been based on critical experience. 

When the Broadway public likes a play 
of an inferior type, it is always safe to 
assume that the piece is at least a good ex- 
ample of its type. The reviewers who con- 
demned “Abie’s Irish Rose,” for instance, 
were mistaken when they dismissed it as a 
bad play. It is not a bad play, but a good 
play of an inferior kind. It is an example of 
the type of entertainment that used to 
flourish on Third Avenue and Eighth Avenue 
in the dear old days before the ten-, twenty-, 
and thirty-cent drama was driven out of 
business by the motion picture; but it is an 
exceedingly skilful example of this type. 
The author has collected all the sure-fire ex- 
pedients that have never been known to fail 
in the popular theater and has combined them 
in a pattern which shows every evidence of 
an experienced dexterity. The play has 
nothing to do with literature and little to do 
with life; but the author knows the theater 
and understands the audience, and she has 
done a job that is technically admirable. 
Here again we have an instance of a play 
that has been signally successful, not because 
of what is bad about it but because of what 
is good about it; and the public prefers it to 
a more ambitious attempt at a higher type 
of composition that is not accomplished 
with such expert thoroughness. 
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THE ‘‘FOLLIES” 


The Ziegfeld “Follies” have long been a synonym for beautiful girls, good music, and amusing comedy. 
what their name so frankly tells us they are and nothing else. 


They are 
Nevertheless, the same public that flocks to Ibsen 


and Eleanora Duse, to “Outward Bound” and “Cyrano,” joyfully flocks also to the “Follies” season after season. 


All in all, neither our playwrights nor our 
managers have much to complain about in 
the attitude of the Broadway public toward 
their wares. It is a better-educated public 
than that which Shakespeare wrote for in 
Elizabethan London, and it is much more 
versatile and catholic in its appreciation. 
It may not know much about dramatic art; 


but it has an instinctive willingness to wel- 
come almost any production that is good of its 
kind. When it is offered two examples of the 
same type of entertainment, it will prefer the 
better. It desires and demands the best of 
any kind; and, though plays may fail for a 
multitude of reasons, no play ever fails be- 
cause it is too good for the public. 

















“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


Mr. Belasco’s production, with David Warfield playing in the part of Shylock. 
way’s taste gathered Shakespeare along with productions entirely dissimilar alike into the fold of success. 


The catholicity of Broad- 





Why There Will Be No Deadlock in 
the Presidential Election 


Only a Remote Chance That the Decision This Year Will Be 


Thrown into the House. 


By MARK 


URING the early part of the 
campaign, before convictions be- 
gan to be stirred by the issues 
presented by the candidates, 

= the aspect about which there 
was the greatest interest, and no small degree 
of real concern, was the possibility that 
the election of the President might be, as the 
phrase is, “thrown into the House.” The 
same apprehension has recurred from time to 
time. The reception of the idea by the people 
has been attended by emotions ranging from 
mild concern to serious dismay. 

Probably it is because this way of choosing 
a President is novel—novel to this generation 
at least—and because it has a dramatic qual- 
ity, that people have thought and talked 
about it so much. Also, the talk of the elec- 
tion going into the House was in the present 
year accompanied by suggestions, even pre- 
dictions (for which there was and is much 
basis), that in the House there would be a 
deadlock. 

The great bulk of the voters, including con- 
servatives and all who did not want to see the 
country involved in the complex uncertain- 
ties of a deadlock in the House, saw that the 
surest way to avoid having the election 
thrown into the House would be for one or 
the other of the two old party candidates, 
Coolidge and Davis, to receive so large a 
proportion of the popular vote as to be cer- 
tainly successful in the election, and thereby 
prevent any necessity of choice through the 
agency of Congress. Many Republicans 
would be willing to vote for Davis if they were 
convinced that this would be the best way of 
bringing about a conclusive result in No- 
vember. Similarly, many Democrats would 
be willing to vote for Coolidge: 

To the extent that this willingness endures, 
and to the extent that there is continued ap- 


Difficulties in the Way of La Follette’s Success 
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prehension about the election going into the 
House, we shall have, as this campaign closes, 
a curious and unfamiliar condition. There 
will be a tendency among many, as November 
4th approaches, to vote for whichever of the 
two, Davis or Coolidge, seems to have the 
greater likelihood of success; a kind of cumu- 
lative strength for the probable winner—an 
example, in politics, of the law that to him 
who hath shall be given. 


MERE POSSIBILITY 


CCOMPANYING this distaste for having 
the election thrown into the House at 
all, there has been, in addition to the ordinary 
concern about a novel and possibly disturbing 
method of choosing the President, an ap- 
prehension that this unfamiliar, and not 
widely understood method, might result, as 
one outcome of its many complexities, in the 
actual seating, as President, of one of the 
candidates for Vice-President. 

To the writer, the possibility of the elec- 
tion being thrown into the House at all never 
seemed so probable as it did to many news- 
papers and voters. And the possibility of 
some one of the candidates for Vice-President 
being made President next fourth of March, as 
an outcome of complexities in an election by 
the House and Senate, seemed so remote as 
to be negligible. This was the writer’s 
judgment; but there have been times in the 
campaign when this outcome loomed for- 
midably. To many politicians it has seemed 
possible always, and some of them have 
shaped their actions in accordance with it. 


A QUAINT DISCUSSION IN 1789 


RESENT interest in that obscure and 
curious portion of our government mech- 
anism which is called “the electoral ‘college”’ 
must, to be satisfied, go back to the even 
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more curious—the quaint, even, as it sounds 
when read to-day—discussion in the Con- 
stitutional convention of 1789, in which the 
whole matter of how the President should be 
selected was determined. 


A FUTURE KINGDOM. IN AMERICA? 


O-DAY, it seems grotesque, but at the 
time of the making of the Constitution 
there were some who feared, and many who 
regarded it as inevitable, that sooner or later 
the United States would come to adopt an 
hereditary monarchy. Some of the Consti- 
tution-makers who feared this thought the 
best they could do was to postpone the event 
as long as possible. Out of this fear and pur- 
pose arose many wild ideas as to just how the 
President should be selected and what powers 
should be entrusted to him. There were 
proposals, for example, for a triple executive, 
one to represent the Eastern, one the Middle, 
and one the Southern states, a suggestion ob- 
viously modeled after an early Roman prac- 
tice. James Madison of Virginia desired 
a single executive for the sake of greater 
efficiency. But two other Virginia dele- 
gates, Randolph and Mason, opposed this 
because they said tyranny might lurk in it. 
John Fiske, in his “Critical Period of American 
History,” says that when James Wilson and 
Charles Pinckney suggested that the executive 
power should be entrusted to one man, “a 
profound silence fell upon the convention.” 

As regards what powers the President 
should be permitted to have, and from whom 
he should derive them—that is, how he 
should be elected—there was powerful back- 
ing for the idea that the President should 
always be chosen by Congress, should hold his 
office at the will of Congress, and should be 
accountable to Congress alone. That, also, 
seems odd, when viewed after the evolution 
of nearly a century and a half. Neverthe- 
less, the fact is that at one time the convention 
actually decided that the President should be 
chosen by Congress. That decision was re- 
garded as settled for several weeks. 

As to the term during which the President 
should serve, there were suggestions, running 
from one to as high as fifteen years. “Better 
call it twenty,” said Rufus King sarcastically, 
“it is the average reign of princes.”” Alexander 
Hamilton advocated choosing the President 
for life, subject to removal for misbehavior. 

On this subject of the method of electing 
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a President there were weeks of debate; and 
again it now seems quaint to observe that the 
one method which received very little con- 
sideration was direct election by the people, 
the method which, in effect, we have finally 
arrived at by ways of circumventing what 
was the actual intention of the Constitution- 
makers. Many of the delegates argued 
strongly for having the President elected by 
Congress at all times, but Washington dis- 
approved of this. The distrust, at that time, 
of the people was reflected by Mason of 
Virginia, who declared that “to refer the 
choice of a proper character for a chief 
magistrate to the people would be as un- 
natural as to refer a trial of colors to a blind 
man.” The idea of a direct choice of the 
President by the people being disapproved, 
and direct choice by Congress being also 
disapproved, the delegates fell to seeking 
some other mechanism; and it was in the 
course of that search that what we now 
know as “the electors’ and “the electoral 
college”” were invented. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE IDEA 


HE plan finally adopted was that each 

one of. the state legislatures should 
choose a group of electors equal in number to 
the number of Senators and members of 
Congress that each state has in the national 
legislature at Washington. The early in- 
tention was that these electors from the 
various states should actually journey to 
Washington, should meet there, and should, 
by balloting among themselves, choose the 
President. It will be observed that in this 
plan the intention was that the people them- 
selves should have no direct hand in the 
choice of the President. The electors from 
the various states were to be chosen by the 
state legislatures; and the electors in turn 
were to have power to vote as individuals for 
whomever they might please. The idea was 
that these electors should be a group of super- 
men from the various states; and that they 
should come to Washington and select a 
nation-wide superman to be President. A 
fundamental part of the idea was that the 
electors should be unfettered in their choice. 
The original intention was that these elec- 
tors chosen by the various states should be 
the most eminent men in their communities, 
the best informed, and the ones best adapted 
to be entrusted with the choice of a President. 
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The idea was that these electors should, in 
every case, use their own judgment. But 
the electors have come to be an archaic and 
negligible portion of our mechanism of gov- 
ernment. We take notice of them only when 
some such situation as the present one arises. 

After the Constitution-makers had ar- 
rived at this device of having the President 
chosen by an “electoral college,’ composed 
of electors from the various states, meeting 
at Washington, some one brought up the 
point that, in the state of transportation 
facilities that then existed, and because of 
the distance of some of the states from 
Washington, it would be burdensome for 
the electors actually to make the journey 
from their respective states to the national 
capital. To offset this objection, it was 
decided that the electors might meet in their 
respective states, might ballot there, and 
might send the results of their balloting to 
Washington, where the President of the 
Senate should open the seals and count the 
votes in the presence of the Senate and House. 


AS IT IS TO-DAY 


N FORM, this is what is done to-day. 
But the spirit of the process has been 
greatly changed by increased confidence in 
the popular electorate, and increased defer- 
ence to it. Not in any other portion of the 
actual working of the Constitution has our 
practice departed so far from the conser- 
vative cautions of the makers of that instru- 
ment. The Constitution-makers apparently 
anticipated that the electors should be chosen 
by the state legislatures; but left the lan- 
guage of the provision to read in such a 
way that the electors might be chosen either 
by the state legislatures or by popular vote 
in each state. In the early days (and, in 
some states, until well on in the last century) 
the electors were chosen by the legislature. 
But since 1868 they have been chosen by 
popular vote in every state. 

What actually happens now is this: The 
party organizations first meet in national 
conventions and name candidates for Presi- 
dent as well as Vice-President. Then, in each 
state, each political party sets up a slate of 
electors. This slate is printed on the ballot 
together with the name of the party candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. The 
voter votes for the candidate for President, 
and that vote carries with it a vote for the 
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group of electors associated with the Presi- 
dential candidate’s ‘name. Or it may be 
regarded as the reverse: the voter votes for 
the electors, and that vote carries with it his 
vote for President. It is the candidate for 
President who is actually in the voter’s mind. 
The candidate for President who receives the 
largest number of popular votes in each state 
receives thereby, automatically, the vote 
of the electors of the state. I say, “auto- 
matically’: although, as an incident of the 
present year, there has arisen a question of 
just how firmly bound these electors are in 
some states, and whether some electors, 
chosen as the electors for one candidate, 
might transfer their votes to another candi- 
date, in the interest either of avoiding the 
throwing of the election into the House, or 
of promoting that result. 

In almost all the states, the obligation on 
the electors is merely moral. The temptation 
to switch their votes is the first of the com- 
plications that may arise this year if the 
November election should be inconclusive. 

It would be interesting but rather disturb- 
ing if the electors, or any one of them, should 
show a disposition to go back to the Con- 
stitution in a rather more far-reaching and 
literal sense than we commonly mean by 
that phrase; and should take the ground that 
they will, as the Constitution-makers in- 
tended, regard themselves as_ individuals 
with independent responsibility, qualified 
and entitled to vote for whatever man for 
President they feel like voting for. 

The electors in each state will meet in their 
respective states on the 12th of January next. 
They will go through the form of registering 
their votes, and these votes must be for- 
warded to Washington before February 4th. 


ELECTORAL VOTES COUNTED IN CONGRESS 


HE results of the actions of the electors 

in the various states having been for- 
warded to Washington, a joint meeting of 
the House and Senate will be held on Feb- 
ruary 11th, when the electoral votes will be 
counted, just three weeks preceding the date 
on which the new President must take office. 
Ordinarily Congress has no part in all this 
function, except merely to go through the 
form of officially counting the electoral votes 
from the various states. Ordinarily—indeed, 
uniformly for a hundred years—one or an- 
other of the candidates for President has a 
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majority of the electoral votes, and nothing 
further happens except that he steps into 
office on the succeeding fourth of March.. 

But the complication that is anticipated 
this time is that no one of the candidates for 
‘President may have a majority of the elec- 
toral votes. The same possibility exists in 
every election where there are three candi- 
dates; but in nearly all cases’ the third candi- 
date has been so slight in his popular strength, 
or his strength has been so thinly spread over 
the country, that he has not carried enough 
states to affect the result. The one excep- 
tion to this rule occurred in 1912, when 
Roosevelt ran as a Progressive, in addition 
to the regular party candidacies of Taft and 
Wilson. On that occasion there was the 
possibility, and it turned out a fact, that 
Roosevelt, if you regard him as the third 
party candidate, carried a considerable num- 
ber of states. But, as against this, Taft car- 
ried only two; so that the rule held, and no 
one of the three candidates carried a sufficient 
number of states, distributed in such a 
way relative to the others, as to cause both 
the others to have less than a majority, and 
thereby to cause the election to be thrown 
into the House. 


LA FOLLETTE’S STRENGTH 


HE whole anticipation this year centers 
about the number of states La Follette 
will carry—and also, of course, the relative 
number of states carried by Coolidge and 


Davis. The anticipation, as commonly ex- 
pressed in this campaign, is that La Follette 
may carry, let us say for the purpose of il- 
lustration (though not as a prediction), five 
states: Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The aggre- 
gate number of electors from these states is 
39, out of the total of 531. (The number of 
electors each state has is equal to the number 
of members of Congress it has, plus its two 
Senators.) The first step in the possibility 
that the election may be thrown into Con- 
gress rests on the assumption that La Follette 
may carry, for example, these five states, 
and may have these 39 electors. (The num- 
ber might be greater or less.) The next step 
in the possibility lies in the assumption that 
of the remaining electors, neither Coolidge 
nor Davis should have as many as 266, this 
being the smallest number that is a majority 
of the total of 531. The requirement of the 
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Constitution is that a candidate, to be suc- 
cessful, must have a majority of the whole 
number of electors. 

If it should turn out in this way, if no one 
of the candidates should have an actual ma- 
jority of the electors, then Congress, after 
going through its customary formality of 
counting the votes, would actually enter 
upon a function it has not exercised for a 
hundred years. The Constitutional provision 
is that “if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest number 
not exceeding three the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President.” At this point there 
arises at once another of those little-known 
portions of our mechanism of government. 

The lower house of Congress, in voting for 
President, votes by states and not by indi- 
viduals. What happens is that the whole 
Congressional delegation from each state 
casts one vote. A small state casts one vote; 
a large state casts one vote. Arizona, with 
1 member, casts a single vote; New York, 
with 43 members, casts no more. And so 
we must inquire just what is the political 
complexion of the various state delegations. 

Of the 48 state delegations in the present 
House, 23 are prevailingly Republican. That 
is, 23 have more Republican members than 
Democratic members. Of these, however, 
one—perhaps more—supports La Follette 
rather than Coolidge. Presumably, there- 
fore, Coolidge would carry from 21 to 23 
states, which leaves 20 state delegations pre- 
vailingly Democratic. These 20 presumably 
would vote for Davis. Five of the state 
delegations are evenly divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats. These 5 tied 
states, presumably, could not vote at all. 

Therein lies the possibility of deadlock. 
The Constitutional requirement is that the 
successful candidate must receive the votes 
of a majority of all the states. That is, he 
must receive the votes of 25 states. But 
since neither of the parties controls the 
delegations from as many as 25 states, the 
presumption is that the House would dead- 
lock, would fail to elect a President. 


ELECTION IN THE SENATE 


HE Constitutional provision which now 
comes into effect reads as _ follows: 
“And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President, whenever the right 
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of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President.” 

Having followed the process thus far, it 
must be conceded that if the lower house of 
Congress is deadlocked, we should have 
further and rather more disturbing complica- 
tions. The “if” in this case is rather large, 
as I shall point out, but the possibility exists. 

The Constitution, as just quoted, says that 
if the lower house fails to choose a President 
during the three weeks it has for balloting 
before the 4th of March, “then the Vice- 
President shall act as President.” 


THE DOUBTFUL VICE-PRESIDENCY 


UT who is the Vice-President? Stated 
more precisely, just whom did the Consti- 
tution have in mind when, in this section, it 
spoke of ‘‘the Vice-President’? Did it mean 
the Vice-President who should have been 
elected four years before? If it means that, 
then we are faced by the situation that at 
the present time we have no Vice-President, 
Coolidge having succeeded Harding on the 
latter’s death. (Incidentally, in this curious 
tangle of complexities, will anybody make 
the suggestion that Coolidge, having been the 
elected Vice-President, should now become 
President by the operation of this provision?) 
Or did the Constitution mean that the 
newly elected Vice-President shall become 
President? If so, who will be the newly 
elected Vice-President, and how will he have 
been elected? 

The Twelfth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that “The person having the 
greatest number of votes as Vice-President [in 
the electoral count] shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President.” 

It will be observed that in the selection of a 
Vice-President, the Senate is confined to the 
two highest on the list. In the present case 
this would be, presumably, Dawes and Bryan. 

In the present Senate there are 50 Repub- 
licans, 43 Democrats, and 2 Farmer-Labor. 
Superficially, this would seem to give the 
Republicans a majority, and the ordinary 
presumption would be that Dawes would be 
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elected. But the Republican majority in 
the Senate is superficial only, and the pre- 
sumption is a presumption only. Of the 50 
who were nominally Republicans, there are 
several, such as La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Brookhart of Iowa, Norris of Nebraska, and 
possibly some others, who might readily, in 
the matter of making a selection between 
Dawes and Bryan, depart from their party 
affiliation and vote for Bryan. It is out 
of this anticipation that La Follette might 
lead a certain number of Republican Senators 
to vote for Bryan, that arises the apprehen- 
sion that Bryan might be the next President 
of the United States. It is a far-fetched 
notion, but it exists. 

Incidentally, if we are to consider all the 
remote contingencies, we must concede it as 
one possibility that the Senate might divide 
equally between Dawes and Bryan, in which 
case we should have neither a President nor 
a Vice-President. As to what would happen 
then, there is no precedent and no certainty. 
In a debate in the Senate last year, it was 
pointed out that the Constitution makes no 
provision for filling the office of President, if 
there should be a deadlock in the House as 
to the Presidency, and in the Senate as to the 
Vice-Presidency. It has been argued that in 
such a case the Presidency would descend 
according to the ordinary Presidential suc- 
cession: first, to Secretary of State Hughes; 
then to Secretary of the Treasury Mellon; 
then to Secretary of War Weeks, and so on 
through the Cabinet. This, however, is a 
theory only. There is no precedent for it 
and no generally accepted authority. 

Having now considered the situation tech- 
nically, having covered all the possibilities 
which conceivably might arise, let us consider 
the likelihood of any of them: arising at all. 
Let us consider, in short, how much likelihood 
there is that the coming election may be 
thrown into the House; and if it should be 
thrown into the House, how much likelihood 
there is of a deadlock, with the disquiet that 
would undoubtedly attend such a deadlock. 


SLIM CHANCES FOR LA FOLLETTE 


N THE first place, it is necessary for La 
Follette to get a considerable number of 


electoral votes. No one can say just what is 
the number of electoral votes which, if se- 
cured by La Follette, would result in throw- 
ing the election into the House. As I have 
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stated, this is merely one of several chances, 
all of which must fit with each other. To 
put it in another way, the election may be 
prevented from going into the House by La 
Follette’s failing to carry a sufficient number 
of states. And that is one of many conditions, 
any one of which may prevent the election 
from going into the House. 

Another is this. Not only must La Fol- 
lette carry a certain number of states him- 
self; in addition—and this is important—the 
strength he gets in those states that he does 
not carry must work out in minute ways 
which no one can control or forecast. He 
must get just enough votes in each state to 
cause both Davis and Coolidge to have less 
than 266 electoral votes. It might not be 
difficult to manage this as to one of them; but 
to manage it as to both Davis and Coolidge 
would call for an almost miraculous kind of 
political legerdemain—or else for the sheer- 
est whim of fate. La Follette must get just 
enough votes in Democratic states to prevent 
Davis from having 266 electoral votes. He 
must get just enough and no more. For if 
he gets too many votes in too large a number 
of Democratic states, the result would be 
to cause Davis to have so many less than 266 


electoral votes that Coolidge would have 


many more. Similarly, La Follette must 
get just enough votes, and not too many, 
in Republican states, to cause Coolidge to 
have less than 266 electoral votes. He must 
get just enough and no more. For if La 
Follette runs too strong in too large a number 
of Republican states, the outcome would be 
to cause so many of these Republican states to 
be Democratic as to result in Davis’s having 
more than the required 266 electoral votes. 


POPULAR VOTES UNIMPORTANT 


UT the real improbability of the election 
reaching this degree of complexity lies 
in the unlikelihood of La Follette’s popular 
vote being so distributed that neither of 
the candidates will have a majority. It is 
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not the total size of La Follette’s popular 
vote that counts; it is the way it is distributed. 
The whole probability rests primarily, not 
on La Follette’s having a large vote through- 
out the country, but on his actually carrying 
a considerable number of states. La Follette 
might have as much as 25 per cent. of the 
total popular vote; and yet, if it were more 
or less evenly distributed over the country, 
it would not give La Follette any electoral 
votes, and would not, therefore, throw the 
election into the House. For the election 
to be thrown into the House, La Follette 
must get, not popular votes, but electoral 
votes. That means that La Follette must 
carry some states. It is not possible to say 
how many he must carry, but he must carry 
some. And at the moment this article is 
written, La Follette seemed less likely to 
carry any considerable number of states 
than was generally predicted at the beginning 
of the campaign. 

The rise in the prices of farm products in 
the Northwestern states brought a definite, 
unexpected change to La Follette’s fortunes. 
The belief was that La Follette would carry 
somewhere between three and nine North- 
western states. These were the only states 
that La Follette, at the beginning, was ex- 
pected tocarry. He might get a considerable 
popular vote in some Eastern and Middle 
Western states, but hardly any one has 
expected that he would carry them. It was 
in the farming Northwest, from Wisconsin 
west, that La Follette was to get his electoral 
votes if he was to get them anywhere. And 
before the campaign was a month old, it was 
generally recognized that the rise in the prices 
of farm products had greatly diminished La 
Follette’s chances of carrying these states. 
It may be that the intentions and convic- 
tions of voters ought not be influenced by 
the prices of corn and wheat; but this is one 
of many aspects of politics wherein there is 
a difference between what ought to be, and 
what is. 








Under Forty Too Young for Golf 


T LEAST a thousand times I have 
been asked the question: 
what age should a man start to 
play golf?” 
swer has been: “At the age of 

My reason is that every athletic man 
should take his games in cycles, not only to 
get the utmost of physical development and 
recreation out of them, but also to get the 
utmost in mental discipline and character 
building, especially in youth. 

The young boy should play games involving 
physical contact and highly developed “ gang”’ 


forty.” 


or team spirit, so 
that when he is 
ready to go into 
business he will not 
only have good 
physique, health, 
and muscular 
power, but also will 
have acquired the 


spirit of codperation . 


and team play so 
essential in modern 
business in all its 
branches. He 
should not make 
golf his main sport, 
becauseitisa 
hi ghly individual- 
istic, selfish game. 
He should con- 
tinue his tennis, 
squash, and hand 
ball until he gets 
into the forties, and 
then make golf his 
premier pastime. 
Then he will have 
had a full athletic 
life, in which he has 
had the thrill and 
enjoyment of every 
sport in its time and 
in its proper time. 
When I think of 
this logical cycle of 


By WALTER CAMP 


“cc At 


My invariable an- 














WALTER CAMP 


At what age should a man start the game of golf? Mr. Camp 
says “At the age of forty.” For men under forty there are 
more strenuous games that should not be relinquished. 


sport and my theory on the “forty-year-old 
golfer” I cannot help but recall the old Eng- 
lish school song: 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind as in memory long, 

Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

How will it help you that once you were young? 
God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 

Games to play out whether earnest or fun 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on. 


That old song is a little harsh with our men 
of forty, much too harsh, | think. 


If the 
athletic man takes 
his sports judi- 
ciously and in these 
cycles, there is no 
reason why he 
should be “feeble 
of foot and rheu- 
matic of shoulder” 
at forty. “Slower 
of foot and stiffer 
of shoulder” might 
better describe the 
man of forty who 
has taken care of 
himself. 

There are very 
definite reasons for 
taking all these 
sports in order, so 
as to miss none of 
them and to get the 
full benefits of all. 
The child must get 
its exercise through 
perpetual motion, 
using every muscle; 
that is why children 
should be permitted 
to run, leap, and 
play. Set exercises 
for them, no matter 
how carefully devel- 
oped, except in the 
case of corrective 
exercises which are 





Under Forty Too Young for Golf 


sometimes necessary, do not tend to, develop 
the child’s body harmoniously. | have seen 
some attempts in set exercises which have 
resulted in unbalanced development. 

The boy needs his rougher sports and com- 
petitive contests to fire his ambition, and to 
destroy, as it can be destroyed in no other 
way, any selfishness or resentment toward 
coéperation or team play. He needs the 
discipline of training and the humbling in- 
fluence of “meeting a better man.” He 
needs also to learn to obey orders without 
question and this lesson is driven home far 
better on the athletic field than in the class- 
room. 

He may take a turn at any other sport, of 
course, but his majors should be football and 
baseball rather than tennis and golf, and for 
two reasons. One reason is that if he misses 
football and baseball when he is physically 
fit for them he has left a great gap in his life’s 
development. It is undoubtedly true that 
if he devoted himself to the individual games 
like golf and tennis he would be more pro- 
ficient in them in later life, but those games 
would not develop him as he should be de- 
veloped, in physique, mentality, or character. 


A SELFISH GAME 


LMOST any boy, beginning at fourteen or 
fifteen, and under competent instruction, 
can be made a good golfer at seventeen or 
eighteen and may shine tpon the links. But 
golf in itself is a selfish game. It lacks the vig- 
orous physical exercise which the development 
of a boy of fifteen demands, and it is far more 
likely than any team game to ruin his sense 
of proportion. 

We are all familiar with instances of the 
“boy wonder” of whom Papa and Mamma 
say “Look at little Willie: He-is only sixteen 
and he went around the golf course yesterday 
in 78.” 

The boy gets no discipline out of this and 
when he goes out to make his own way in the 
world people are not going to stand around 
and say: “Look at little Willie. Isn’t he a 
wonder?”’ He will have to fight for his job 
and that job will entail codperation and team 
work, with which, unfortunately, “little 
Willie” is not familiar. 

In the case of the other type of boy, who is 
playing football or baseball, the coaches are 
not grouped on the side lines saying, “ Look at 
little Willie.” They are standing over him 
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daily, telling him, with emphasis, of his 
faults and never praising him. “Faster!” 
“Harder!” “You must do better!” That 
is the kind of discipline which he needs at 
that age and which will stand him in good 
stead in later life. 


VACATION OF TWO SCHOOL BOYS 


AM not talking of the exceptions, but of 
the general run of boys. | know a promi- 
nent athlete who played on the football and 
baseball teams in college and who now has 
two sons. One of these sons is on his school 
football team, and the other has developed 
into a clever golfer. Both sons are now at a 
summer resort and the football boy is one of 
the most popular youths in the whole colony. 
Everybody likes him. He is in every kind of 
sport. He occasionally “takes a crack at 
golf’’ as he says, but goes in for all the other 
games and is a leader among all the boys. 
The other has few friends. The boys say 
he is “stuck on himself.’ The older people 
do not care for him. He spends most of his 
time on the golf course and thinks, acts, and 
dreams in terms of breaking an 80. I leave 
it to the reader to imagine the chances in life 
of these two boys, if “thrown upon their 
own” in the world. 

A word now as to when the boy must give 
up thése strenuous team games on account of 
the pressure of making his way in life. If he 
has indulged in these team games, when he 
goes back to his school or college in later life he 
is prepared to appreciate the work of his team 
or his nine or his crew. He has a never- 
ending interest in reading accounts of how 
they are doing. In other words, he has 
played the game and knows it inside and out, 
and its vision will stay with him through life. 

He now has only his week ends for sport and 
here his tennis and golf come in. And from 
twenty to forty he can afford to make his 
tennis, squash, hand ball, and sports of that 
kind his major, for they are combative sports, 
strenuous enough for his demands, giving 
plenty of vigorous exercise and excitement 
in a comparatively short space of time. They 
furnish the substitute and the next step after 
his more strenuous football. 

One of the most severe accusations against 
athletics in school and college has been that 
they unfit a man for the demands of later life, 
but this is not true. The man who goes in 
for strenuous athletics and then suddenly, 
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upon entering the bigger field, gives up all 
sport and exercise, is the man who suffers. It 
is not because he indulged in athletics, but 
because he made the sudden shift which 
nature abhors, of too rapidly changing all the 
habits of his life. For this reason, it is far 
better for the man who has been in strenuous 
sport previously to make use of tennis and 
other vigorous sports than to drop from foot- 
ball to golf. This is not to say that these men 
should not play golf. It is merely that they 
should make tennis their major. 

Now we come to the next step for the 
tennis enthusiast, or the strenuous sport 
enthusiast, who is reaching the age of forty- 
five. This has been called, for other reasons, 
the “dangerous age.”’ In these years between 
forty and forty-five, the athletic man should 
begin to switch from tennis to golf. If he 
has sandwiched in his golf and tennis, when 
he reaches the age of forty-five his golf is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of and he can readily 
make the shift permanent. 

Plenty of men fifty years old play tennis, 
but most of them delude themselves in- 
stead. of their friends. They think they 
are still great tennis players. But people 
quietly make allowances for them. The 
young star isa little kind to the “old grandpa,” 
and does not run him from corner to corner of 
the court when he could do so. And so the 
old man thinks he is still a real tennis player. 


SERIOUS RESULT OF PRIDE 


HEN comes the fatal situation, if he has 

not learned to play golf. He is growing 
older, for no one ever yet stopped the hands of 
time. He develops a false pride which will not 
let him admit that he is over-tired. It becomes 
an obsession with him, and any man can im- 
mediately forfeit his friendship if he tells him 
he ought to shift from tennis to golf. He 
does not feel particularly tired in the courts. 
He comes off and has a shower and rubdown 
and is quite satisfied with himself. It is true 
that sometimes he feels a little sense of lassi- 
tude in the morning, but he ignores this. 
If nothing untoward happens, he goes on 
and the birthdays come and go and sometime 
when the combination of his business demands 
and worries plus his expenditure of reserve, 
meet at the same time with a cold or influenza, 





The “Dangerous Age” 


or some epidemic disease, the physicians find 
no resiliency, no store of vitality, no resistive 
power left. And so he shuffles out, because, 
after the age of forty-five, the average man 
is not storing up reserve in the bank of health 
and what he has there must be conserved; if 
depleted, there is no fund that can take its 
place. 


WHY SOME MEN NEVER TAKE UP GOLF 


F, ON the other hand, the man _ has 
supplemented his tennis with golf, begin- 
ning at forty or even earlier, he has a sport 
which, properly enjoyed, can last him up to 
his three score and ten, with benefit, satis- 
faction, and pleasure. If he puts off the 
shift until too late, he is likely to be so far be- 
hind his comrades of a similar age as to dis- 
gust him, and very likely he abandons the 
attempt and has no sport left. 

Golf is an ideal game, but it has its limita- 
tions at both ends of the scale. In it there is 
not enough physical exercise for the youth of 
fifteen to twenty; but if played immoderately 
by the man of sixty, it is too strenuous. Every 
man should. understand exactly what the 
strain is in golf. It is not the physical 
exercise of walking four or five miles and 
swinging a club a hundred times. There is a 
distinct explosion of nervous energy at every 
full stroke in golf. To the youth this is im- 
material, for he restores it almost at once, but 
even the youth knows that the nervous 
tension of a week’s tournament finds him 
tired and rather sick of golf at the end. 

The man of fifty or sixty, if he indulges in 
orgies of golf and plays thirty-six holes a day, 
will find that he has lowered his vitality 
and his resistive force considerably. It is 
these men who suddenly drop dead on the 
golf courses, who have not listened to nature’s 
warnings and do not realize that, carried to 
the extreme, this game is as dangerous as 
it has been painted by some British doctors. 

The ideal of sport and its perfection con- 
sists in playing every game—marbles, tops, 
baseball, football, tennis, and golf, at the 
time of life designed in nature’s scheme of 
things, enjoying each to the full, and storing 
up memories of it, and looking back in the 
later years of life upon all the good times and 
the satisfaction thereby gleaned. 














ohn Davis. Democrat 


Il. HIS DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICES 
By A MEMBER OF THE 


HE character of John Davis, as 

described in these pages last month, 

suggests just such a career as has 

actually been his. It is a career 

of high-minded, intelligent service. 
Remembering what Chief Justice White said 
of his talents as a lawyer, it is matter for no 
surprise to find Mr. Davis, at fifty, president 
of the American Bar Association and one of 
the half-dozen acknowledged leaders of his 
profession. Nor would it have been remark- 
able if he had accumulated such a fortune as 
the late John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
acquired by the use of like talents. But 
Mr. Davis has not, because he has given 
more than one third of his adult life to the 
service of the public. Of the twenty-nine 
years since he began the practice of the law, 
thirteen have been given wholly to the general 
welfare. This was not because he wanted 
office. Quite to the contrary, he did not 
seek any office he has held; indeed, he tried 
very hard to avoid having to serve in the 
West Virginia legislature and in Congress; 
and every public position he has occupied has 
caused him serious financial loss. 

Thus, of twenty-nine years of active life, 
only sixteen have been devoted to his private 
practice. Except for two and a half years, 
just past, after he had retired as American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, these 
sixteen years were before he had reached the 
maturity of his powers. From the age of 
thirty-seven his life was occupied with dis- 
tinguished services to the nation—four years 
in Congress, six years as Solicitor-General of 
the Department of Justice, and three at Lon- 
don. This last-named post wiped out the 
savings of the preceding twenty years. He 
had the experience of his predecessors, namely, 
that his salary just paid his rent, so that all 
the rest of the heavy expenses of an Ambassa- 
dor came out of his private pocketbook. 


“WORLD’S WORK” STAFF 
Three years of it sufficed to extinguish the 
modest capital he had accumulated. 

Mr. Davis was elected to the legislature of 
West Virginia when he was twenty-five years 
old. The local Democratic convention tried 
three times to nominate him before it suc- 
ceeded ; twice he rose in his place and refused 
to accept the nomination. The third time, 
delegates on either side of him held him down 
in his chair while the convention proceeded 
to name him by acclamation. The district 
was normally Republican. Davis had ap- 
peared in court often enough to have lost his 
self-consciousness in pleading another’s cause 
before an audience, but he was greatly em- 
barrassed, even terrified, at the thought of 
making a campaign speech for himself. He 
chose to make his début in a remote Demo- 
cratic stronghold, at a little schoolhouse in the 
hills. He walked to the meeting over the 
rough road, preceded by an Irish janitor 
carrying a lantern to guide him, and made his 
first speech to a small but responsive audience. 
Soon he was carrying his campaign into larger 
communities and the “enemy’s” country. 
He was elected by a good majority. 

That term in the House of Delegates, or 
lower house of the legislature, demonstrated 
the possession by John W. Davis of the qual- 
ities of leadership and sound judgment that 
have since distinguished him. It was an 
exciting session. West Virginia had long 
been Republican, and had for many years 
sent only Republican Senators to Washington. 
This year the legislature was to choose an- 
other United States Senator. The state 
election had been bitterly fought and the vote 
was close. Charges of fraud had been made 


in several districts where delegates and state 
senators had been declared elected. The 
Democrats, on the face of the returns, barely 
controlled the lower house, and the Republi- 
But in joint session, as 


cans the upper. 
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United States Senators used to be chosen, 
the Democrats had a majority of one vote. 
The Republicans were furious. Just how 
high passion was running may be guesssed 
from the fact that Edward Rucker, the Re- 
publican Attorney-General of West Virginia, 
was quoted in the newspapers of the capital 
city as declaring that he would “ ride through 
the streets of Charleston in blood to his bridle 
bits’ before he would allow a Democrat to 
go to the United States Senate from his state. 
Less sanguinary, but equally bitter, were the 
threats of Republican leaders in the legisla- 
ture, that they would unseat two Democrats 
in the state Senate for every Republican 
unseated by the Democrats in the House of 
Delegates, in deciding the contested election 
cases. Every prospect promised riot and 
martial law before the session was over. 


FLOOR LEADER OF THE MAJORITY 


HIS scene of tumult and passion was the 

scene of John Davis’s introduction to 
political leadership. Extraordinary respon- 
sibility was placed upon him. The first act 
of the Democratic Speaker of the House, 
Owen S. McKinney, after the legislature 
convened, was to appoint Davis chairman of 
the judiciary committee, the most important 
of all committees, a position that carried with 
it, ex-officio, the floor leadership of the ma- 
jority. Thus young Davis, at twenty-five 
years of age, became responsible for the legis- 
lative record of his party and largely respon- 
sible for its conduct in the crisis over the 
choice of a Senator at Washington. 

It was a delicate position, even for an ex- 
perienced politician. The Democratic can- 
didate for the Senatorship was John T. 
McGraw. The Republican was Nathan B. 
Scott. Both were in belligerent mood. The 
appointment of Davis had been criticized by 
so disinterested a politician as the United 
States District Attorney at Charleston, who 
had reproved McKinney for naming an un- 
known and untried man. (At the end of the 
session he handsomely revised his opinion to 
McKinney, in terms of praise and admiration.) 

Davis and McKinney, for the Democrats, 
and two or three equally important Republi- 
cans, had a number of quiet, unofficial dis- 
cussions, to find a peaceable way out of the 
crisis. Here Davis showed his strong com- 
mon sense and self-control. Most young men 
of twenty-five would have been carried away 





A Disgraceful Episode Averted 


by the passions of the hour. Instead, he 
proposed the solution that saved the day. 
“Gentlemen,”’ he said, “the State of West 
Virginia can survive the election of another 
Republican to the United States Senate, but 
she cannot survive the destruction of civil 
government that will follow the exercise of 
arbitrary power by our majority of one. | 
shall be satisfied if the contested election cases 
are so decided that we retain control of the 
lower house, while continuing the Republican 
control of the upper house by such a margin 
as to give the Republicans, on joint ballot, a 
majority of one.” 

This proposal satisfied everybody and was 
adopted. Even McGraw accepted it, for, 
unknown to his supporters, he had the private 
promise of one Republican to vote for him. 
It so developed that this Republican changed 
his mind at the last moment, so that McGraw 
actually did not get the Senatorship; but this 
was McGraw’s private grievance and did not 
prevent general satisfaction with the outcome. 
Young Davis’s level-headed advice had 
averted a disgraceful episode that would have 
embittered West Virginia politics for a gen- 
eration. 

Mr. Davis refused reélection to the legis- 
lature, and devoted the next twelve years to 
the active pursuit of his profession in his home 
town of Clarksburg. But he never lost his 
interest in politics, making speeches for the 
Democratic ticket in every campaign, as, 
indeed, he has invariably done to this day, 
with one exception, when he was in Switzer- 
land on government business. 


REPUBLICAN POPULARITY WANES 


N 1910, however, the pressure of the demand 
upon him to serve the public again became 
too strong to be resisted. The outlook for 
Democratic success in the Congressional elec- 
tions was never brighter. The country had 
been shocked by the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill in 1909, with its radically 
increased duties, imposed in the face of the 
Republican platform pledge of 1908 that there 
would be a “revision downward.” The scan- 


dalous nature of the increases in the tariff on 
woolens, the famous “Schedule K,” was _ be- 
ing aired not only in the partisan press, but 
also in non-partisan national magazines and 
even in fair-minded Republican newspapers. 
“Cannonism,” too, was under attack from all 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon, Speaker of 


quarters. 
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the House of Representatives, by the ruthless 
exercise of his powers in the appointment of 
committees, had angered the progressive 
elements in his own party, as well as all the 
Democrats, and had been dramatized to the 
country as the symbol of autocracy and priv- 
ilege in government. Every sign pointed to 
the result that did actually follow in the fall of 
1910, namely, the loss of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Republicans. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of victory in 
the approaching campaign, Mr. Davis was 
opposed to accepting the Congressional nom- 
ination. He was so determined that, on the 
eve of the day the nomination was to be made, 
he not only denied the entreaties of his friends, 
but even sent for the newspaper reporters and 
dictated an interview positively refusing to 
permit his name to go before the convention. 
His friends and the reporters left, and Mr. 
Davis went to bed with the serene assurance in 
his own mind that he could continue his law 
practice undisturbed. Imagine his astonish- 
ment, therefore, when the convention opened 
the following morning, that the only business 
he saw transacted was the call fornominations, 
his own name called, the nominations closed, 
his nomination declared unanimous by accla- 
mation, and the convention adjourned. What 
had happened was that his friends had left 
his hotel in the company of the newspaper 
reporters, but instead of parting had kept the 
reporters in friendly duress all night in the 
company of various bottles now outlawed, 
with the result that the Davis interview, 
declining the nomination, never got into the 
form of “copy,’’ much less of print in the 
newspapers. 


APPOINTMENT TO THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


R. DAVIS had no choice but to campaign 

for election, and elected he was. When 
Congress convened, on April 4, 1911, he took 
his seat with the first Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives in fifteen years. 
The House organized with Champ Clark as 
Speaker. The appointments to committees 
were the most spectacular evidence of the 
overthrow of the old régime. Of these com- 
mittees, two are of transcendent importance. 
The Ways and Means Committee controls the 
proposed expenditures of the nation. The 
Judiciary Committee controls the making of 
laws that affect the administration of justice. 
Few lawyers in Congress would hesitate to 


declare that appointment to the Judiciary 
Committee would give them more satisfaction 
than any other honor in the House. To 
Mr. Davis’s surprise, he received the most 
unusual distinction, for a new member, of 
appointment to this committee. What had 
happened was that Mr. C. C. Carlin, then in 
the House from Virginia, had gone to Chair- 
man Clayton and urged kim to name Mr. 
Davis. Hehad admitted his youth and Con- 
gressional inexperience, but had declared that 
Davis’s exceptional abilities would quickly 
justify him. 

THE SENATE SITS AS A COURT OF IMPEACHMENT 


‘HIS prediction was soon verified. One 

of the most memorable events of the 
Sixty-second Congress was the impeachment 
and trial of Robert W. Archbald, of Pennsyl- 
vania, United States Circuit Judge and also a 
Judge of the United States Commerce Court. 
President Taft had caused an investigation 
to be made into Archbald’s conduct, and had 
referred the report to the House for action. 
The House had formally impeached Archbald 
of misbehavior, and a Committee of Managers 
from the House appeared before the Senate, 
sitting as a High Court of Impeachment, 
to prove the charges and demand Archbald’s 
conviction and removal from office. Mr. 
Davis appeared as one of the five Managers 
of the prosecution. 
Archbald was charged with using his posi- 
tion as Judge of the Commerce Court to in- 
fluence railroad companies having coal lands 
in Pennsylvania, to sell or lease to friends of 
the judge various valuable properties which 
they would not have parted with except for 
fear of displeasing a judge in whose court 
they were constantly appearing as litigants. 
Archbald, it was proven, shared in the profits 
his friends made by these transactions, though 
he made no cash investment in their enter- 
prises. The prosecution proved its case. A 
good deal of the effectiveness of its evidence 
was due to the skill of Mr. Davis in the exam- 
ination of witnesses. And Mr. Davis easily 
shared with Mr. Clayton the honors of the 
trial as a whole. Mr. Clayton had opened it 
with a lucid statement of the charges that the 
prosecution intended to prove. Mr. Davis 
closed it with the concluding argument for the 
prosecution. In this, with masterly logic, 
he disposed of the argument of the defense 
that a public officer had to be guilty of an 
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indictable crime in order = Sauaaone 
to fall under the Consitu- 
tion’s definition of im- 
peachable offenses as 
“high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” Archbald was 
declared guilty and re- 
moved from the bench. 

Mr. Davis’s work in 
Congress was chiefly done 
where nearly all the most 
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useful legislative work is Mr. Theodore 4. Huntley, 


done, in the committee 
room. A most persuasive 
speaker when he does 


65 Home Life Building, 
aati + ‘ 


speak, and endowed with 
an unusual gift for the 
felicitous phrase, he 
chose the less spectacular 
path of laborious silence. 
Even when he did speak, 
he chose such subjects as 
the wool schedule of: the 
tariff, and his remarks 
were noteworthy for the 
Statistical accuracy of his 
facts and the clarity of 
his reasoning from them, 
rather than for any bril- 
liance of style. The 
Democratic theory of 
levying tariffs has seldom 
been more understand- 


Dear Mr. Huntley: 


I have read with interest your two let- 
ters of February 20th and also the enclosure with 
letter No. 1. With renewed thanks for your inter- 
est, let me tell you how this thing looks to me. 


If I were in the market for the goods you 
offer, I would riot complain of the character of this 
consignment, although I notice you do not guarantee 
delivery. The price you put on them, however, is 
entirely too high. You offer me a chance to be the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency which carries 
with it in this year of grace more than a fair pros- 
pect of becoming President of the United States. In 
exchange, I am to abandon forthwith and immediately 
a law practice which is both pleasant and,within modest 
bounds, profitable; to throw over honorable clients who 
offer me honest employment; and desert a group of pro- 
fessional colleagues who are able, upright and loyal. 
If this were all, I would think your figures pretty 
stifg, but you are really asking something still more. 


I have been at the bar nearly thirty years. 
and with the exception of ten years spent in public 


‘life I have enjoyed during the whole of that time a 


ably stated than in his 
speech of June 16, 1911, 
on this subject. But his 
chief contributions to the 
work of Congress appear 
in such things as_ his 
careful and judicial re- 
ports on the alcoholic liq- 
uor tariff and on injuries 
to railroad employees, 
that attracted no public attention but had 
great weight with his colleagues. 


of the Pittsburgh Post. 


DUTIES OF THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 


R. DAVIS’S talents, however, found 

their most congenial exercise when 
President Wilson, at the request of Attorney- 
General McReynolds, appointed him Solicitor- 
General of the Department of Justice. For 
the benefit of those who do not have much 
contact with the Government at Washington, 
it may be well to explain just what the 


practice of an extremely varied character. 


At no time have I confined my services to a 


single client, and in consequence I have been called 
upon to serve a great many different kinds of men; 


FACSIMILE OF A FAMOUS LETTER— 


Mr. Huntley, to whom this letter was addressed, is the Washington correspondent 


He had for several years been an ardent admirer of Mr. 


Davis, and had done everything he could to bring about his nomination for the 
Presidency by the Democratic party. 
in reply to one from Mr. Huntley, who urged Mr. Davis to renounce his ‘“ Wall 
Street” practice and return to West Virginia in order thereby to make himself 


The letter reproduced above was written 


Solicitor-General does. The Department of 
Justice is charged not only with the giving of 
legal counsel to the President and to the 
several other Departments, but also with the 
direction of the work of the United States 
District Attorneys throughout the country 
and also, again, with the arguing of cases in 
behalf of the Government on appeal before 
the Supreme Court at Washington. The 
Attorney-General, being a Cabinet Officer and 
being also in charge of the administration of 
this far reaching and varied organization, 
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some-of them good, some of them indifferently good, 
and others over whose character we will drop the 
veil of charity. Indeed, some of my clients - thanks 
perhaps to their failure to secure a better lawyer - 
have become the involuntary guests for fixed terms 
of the nation and the state. Since the law, however, 
is a profession and not a trade, I conceive it to be the 
duty of the lawyer, just as it is the duty of the priest 
or the surgeon, to serve those who call on him unless, in- 
deed, there is some insuperable obstacle in the way. No 
one in all this list of clients has ever controlled or 
even fancied that he could control my persomfor my po- 
litical conscience. I am vain enough to imagine that no 
one ever will. The only limitation upon a right-thinking 
lawyer's independence is the duty which he owes to his 
clients, once selected, to serve them without the slight- 
est thought of the effect such a service may have upon 
his own personal popularity or his political fortunes. 
Any lawyer who surrenderg this independence or shades 
this duty by trimming his professional course to fit the 
gusts of popular opinion, in my judgment not only dis- 
honors himself but disparages and degrades the great pro- 
fession to which he should be proud to belong. You must 
not think me either indifferent or unappreciative if I 
tell you in candor that I would not pay this price for 
any honor in the gift of man. 


I do not challenge the accuracy of your po- 
litical diagnosis. Fortunately, as I think, the decision 
as to my own availability or unavailability is one that 
I am not called upon to make and do not seek to influ- 
ence, so even in spite of the alluring pictures that you 
paint I must stand by my philosophy. What is life worth, 
after all, .one wae hag no philosophy of his own to 
live it by? If one surrenders this to win an office, 
—— he live by after the office is won? Tell me 

at. 


Believe me, 


Cordially yours. 


* eeanmaaae 


—WRITTEN BY THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE . 


more “available,” in the popular estimation, as a political candidate. Though 
the correspondence was persona! and without thought of publication, Mr. Huntley 
was so impressed by the force and courage of the letter that he obtained Mr. Davis’s 
permission to release it to the newspapers. Copied throughout the country, it has 
become one of the famous documents of our political history and has doubtless 
convinced many citizens of the independence of character of its author. 
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ways been the law, and 
abundant evidence is 
available that he is one 
of the great lawyers of 
our time. He threwhim- 
self into the work with 
the ardor of the skilled 
man who has a task to 
his liking. When he took 
office, many of the most 
important cases of recent 
times were on the docket 
for final decision. Nu- 
merous anti-trust cases 
were among these; the 
issue of the ownership of 
coal mining companies 
by railroads was still un- 
decided; the famous 
“orandfather clause” in 
several Southern state 
constitutions was up for 
final determination; the 
first of the peonage cases 
was to be argued; and 
the recently enacted 
Adamson Act, introduc- 
ing the basic eight-hour 
day for railroad em- 
ployees, was being chal- 
lenged in the highest 
court. Later, when we 
entered the World War, 
every possible assault 
was made upon the selec- 
tive draft law, and these 
cases were argued for the 
Government by Mr. 
Davis. 

When Mr. Davis en- 
tered upon his duties as 
Solicitor-General, he had 
to apportion the pend- 


needs to be primarily a politician (statesman, 
if you will) and an executive. Obviously, he 
has no time for the actual preparation and 
personal argument of cases. To care for this 
extremely important work, therefore, the 
office of Solicitor-General was created. Thus, 
the Solicitor-General is the chief lawyer for 
the United States. He has few executive 


duties; his work requires that he be simply 
the best possible lawyer. 

Mr. Davis, therefore, was most happily 
His passion has al- 


situated in this office. 


ing cases, assigning some of them to sub- 
ordinates and choosing those that he should 
argue himself. With characteristic good 
sportsmanship, he elected to break himself in 
with the hardest of the lot. This was a group 
of six actions, known as the Pipe Line cases. 
They involved the meaning and constitution- 
ality of an amendment to the law governing 
interstate commerce. This amendment de- 
clared that pipe lines that carried oil across 
state boundaries should be held to be “com- 
mon carriers.” This meant, in effect, that the 
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Standard Oil Company, for example, in operat- 
ing a pipe line from Oklahoma through to the 
Atlantic seaboard, would have to accept for 
transportation, through its line, the oil of 
independent. producers. Both this meaning 
and the right of Congress to enact such a law 
were upheld by the Supreme Court, following 
Mr. Davis’s arguments in their favor. 

In this case, as in the others that followed, 
Mr. Davis revealed characteristics that ac- 
count for his success as a lawyer. First of 
these is diligence. No previous cases that 
bore upon the subject at hand were over- 
looked. Second is logic. His power of going 
directly to the heart of the common sense of a 
complicated problem is so unusual as to be 
extraordinary. Third is simplicity. Noth- 
ing in his argument, either of idea or language, 
is beyond the comprehension of an intelligent 
school-boy; its force comes from its sound 
reasoning. Fourth is brevity. Having di- 
gested the facts and having reasoned out their 
meaning, he wasted no words upon elabora- 
tion; he said what he had to say as briefly and 
as simply as only a clear thinker can, and left 
the subject at that. With the overburdened 
Justices of the Supreme Court, no method 
could be more effective. Fifth is honesty. 
No attempt to be a clever sophist has ever 
marred John Davis’s work as a lawyer. His 
arguments have been perfectly fair. 

Equally difficult was the test case to deter- 
mine the validity of the Adamson Act. This 
Act was passed by Congress in the hope that 
it would prevent an impending nation-wide 
strike of railroad train operatives to force the 
railroads to establish the eight-hour day as the 
standard for work and wages. Years of agi- 
tation, even though reénforced by the object 
lesson of many disasters due to overworked 
trainmen, had failed to effect this reform. 
The strike which the Adamson Act averted 
threatened to paralyze the economic life of 
the country. The Act was an emergency 
measure, but its constitutionality was effec- 
tively argued by Mr. Davis and was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. It is still in effect. 


JUST APPLICATION OF THE LITERACY TEST 


HE “Grandfather Clause” case was a 
brilliant example of Mr. Davis’s powers 
of logic and of lucid argument. The Consti- 
tution of Oklahoma was amended in 1910 to 
provide a literacy test for voters. The 
amendment, however, exempted from the 
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literacy test all those who had been entitled to 
vote on or before January 1, 1866, and their 
descendants. The prescribed date was before 
the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. In effect (and of 
course in intention as well), this “ grandfather 
clause” applied the literacy test to Negro 
voters in Oklahoma and exempted white illit- 
erates. By the simple device of showing what 
the effect of the clause would have been if the 
date were 1876 instead of 1866, Mr. Davis 
conclusively demonstrated both its intent and 
effect, and won a decision declaring the clause 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Davis also won verdicts compelling the 
Reading Railroad and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad to abandon the mining of the coal 
they transported ; restoring title to $61,000,000 
worth of lands in Oklahoma to the Choc- 
taw and other tribes whose titles were 
disputed by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company; compelling the railroads 
to base their charges for carrying mail on a 
seven day week instead of a six day week; 
compelling the state of Alabama to repeal its 
laws for contract labor which in effect were 
acts to perpetuate involuntary servitude; and 
ordering the dissolution of the Harvester 
Trust. The only conspicuous defeat Mr. 
Davis suffered was in his effort to have the 
United States Steel Corporation dissolved for 
restraining trade. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that the facts were against the Govern- 
ment, which had contended that the Steel 
Corporation was a monopoly. 

The draft law was successfully defended by 
Mr. Davis against several attacks. An ex- 
ample of his gift for sarcasm that is effective 
without being stinging, may be cited from his 
oral argument in the case of one Cox, of 
Kansas: 

“The appellant, Cox, described himself in 
his petition as a Zealous patriot, not only 
ready but willing to serve his country for 
any purpose which does not carry him into the 
presence of the armies now arrayed against the 
United States. From his home in Missouri 
or his camp in Kansas, as the case may be, 
he bids defiance to the German Empire and 
all its allies and challenges them to combat— 
but on Americal soil. 

“His burning valor suffers, however, in 
comparison with that of learned counsel, who, 
in his behalf, undertake no less a task than 
to re-write the Constitution of the United 
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States, and invoke as a consequence a reversal 
of the judgment of this court lately wentenee 
in the Selective Draft Law cases.’ 

In his six years’ service as Sidiceniienaesl, 
Mr. Davis argued more cases before the 
Supreme Court than any other lawyer in its 
history, save one, and most of them success- 
fully. 

In the summer of 1918, Mr. Davis was 
appointed by President Wilson to act as 
American representative upon a commission 
of the belligerents in the World War to arrange 
an exchange of prisoners. This commission 
met in Switzerland, and was in the midst of 
its labors when the Armistice happily relieved 
it of further duties. 


AS AMBASSADOR IN LONDON 


HORTLY after the Armistice, Mr. Davis 
took up his residence in London as 
American Ambassador, where his high talents 
and exceptional character quickly won the 
affection and admiration of the British people, 
as well as of their Government. It is charac- 
teristic of the man that his opportunities to 
speak to the thinking public in Great Britain 
were improved by addresses upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in which he 
exhibited not only his scholary knowledge of 
the principles of our institutions, but also his 
personal pride and faith in them. 

When President Wilson appeared at Paris 
to negotiate the Treaty of Versailles, he sent 
for Mr. Davis and constantly called upon him 
for counsel. He was especially helpful in 
persuading the French to accept civil, instead 
of military, government of the German occu- 
pied territories around the Rhine bridge-heads 


-and in other ways making the Treaty as 


much a document of reconciliation as was 
compatible with a just peace. 


HIS ADDRESSES TO ENGLISH AUDIENCES 


HE range of Mr. Davis’s powers im- 

pressed the British. On the festival of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, at Stratford, he de- 
livered a short address on the great bard that 
is still quoted not only in England but even 
throughout the United States. It reads as 
follows: 

‘‘The sacred dust here mingled with the soil 
has sanctified forever this enclosure. The 
rays of undying genius illuminate this spot 
and all around it with all of immortality things 
mortal can attain. To this shrine to-day and 


on yesterday and to-morrow the feet of count- 
less pilgrims press with reverential zeal. 
Three centuries have spent themselves in 
praise of Shakespeare. Three times three 
generations of men have turned to him for 
inspiration. Words set down for Elizabethan 
England have long since become the common 
treasure of mankind. 

“One who speaks here then should be con- 
tent when he has enrolled himself with all 
humility among the throng of worshippers; 
but for America I ask the right to say she 
comes not as a stranger to pay tribute to the 
poet of a foreign land or of an alien tongue. 
Her pride in Shakespeare is no less than 
England’s, nor held by any lesser right. It is 
not merely because she speaks his language 
and needs no interpreter to make her feel the 
thrill of his majestic music. Neither time 
nor chance nor change can rob her of her share 
in his legacy to men of English speech. 
Canada, Australia, Newfoundland, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the islands of the sea 
may come under their common flag and claim 
a part in the inheritance. But America, 
though she bears a standard of her own, does 
not forget that in the days when Shakespeare 
lived and sang she herself lay hidden in the 
womb of the same great motherland that gave 
him birth. She comes, a daughter in the 
house, to assert her right of patrimony. 

“Surely the ceremonies of to-day are not 
without this deep significance. They mark 
the essential unity among the _ English- 
speaking people of which the name and fame 
of Shakespeare is shibboleth and sign. In 
the bloodstained drama of a frightful war 
this unity has played but yesterday a part 
greater than Shakespeare ever dreamed. In 
the Providence of God it will supply in coming 
years an epoch of peaceful glory which no 
genius less lofty than his own will be able to 
portray.” 

On another occasion, before an audience 
used to the centuries of empire building that 
have built the British tradition, he electrified 
his hearers with a statement of “America’s 
World Responsibility,” that exhibited at its 
best the world-consciousness of the United 
States and its consciousness as well of its 
new powers and duties in world affairs. No 
more fitting conclusion could be given to this 
brief record of Mr. Davis’s London career 
than to quote this short but powerful ad- 
dress in full: 
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“Events beyond all human foresight or 
control carried America into the full current 
of world-wide activity and interest. She can- 
not, if she would, return, to her ancient moor- 
ing. 

“With her population of more than one 
hundred million souls she is to-day the largest 
organized unit of people in the western world. 

“In present wealth and potential energy she 
is easily first among the nations. History and 
faith, no less than deliberate choice, have 
made her the exemplar of democratic govern- 
ment administered through republican forms. 
In power, in prosperity, in opportunity, she 
stands like Saul among his fellows, taller than 
all the rest. The leadership of the nations is 
hers if she will have it; shall she toss the scep- 
ter into the seaP_ How shall she justify herself 
if she withholds her gigantic weight from the 
scales in which the destiny of mankind is 
weighed? If it were not impossible, it would 
be most imprudent; if it were not imprudent, 
it would be most immoral. 

“Each ship that leaves her shores is an 
international event. Every American who 
goes abroad is a possible diplomatic incident. 
The immigrant who comes to cast his lot 
among us cannot wholy cut the cord of 
memory that binds him to his ancient home, 
and the shuttles of trade and commerce are 
busy day and night weaving the bands that 
link us to all the races of mankind. 

“Duty is a stern word, but neither men nor 
nations can shirk it with impunity. America 
must bravely face the truth that the period 
of exclusiveness is past.” 

In political philosophy, John Davis is an 
individualist. His public career should all be 
considered in the light of that fact. Neither 
socialism or communism on the one hand, 
nor “benevolent” paternalism on the other, 
strikes any responsive chord in his nature. 
Elsewhere in these pages appears a facsimile 
of his letter declining to relinquish his law 
practice in New York upon the theory held 














by some of his friends, ‘namely, that removal 
to a small town would relieve him of the cri- 


‘ticism of being a “friend of Wall Street.”’ 


Stated more bluntly than he states it, but 
no more emphatically, his reply is that no- 
body ever controlled his opinions and that 
nobody had better try to control them. He 
comes of a breed long accustomed to take 
care of itself and to think what it pleases 
while doing it. By the same token, he be- 
lieves that everybody else ought to have the 
same capacity and the same state of mind. 
Few of his ancestors were so successful as he, 
but they got along on that basis, and would 
have scorned to get along on any other. 

This is more than a matter of personal 
pride; it is a philosophy of government. To 
people of this outlook on life, the ideal govern- 
ment is the least government consonant 
with the preservation of order and the ad- 
ministration of simple equity as between 
citizens. It is based upon a belief that free 
institutions cannot survive among a people 
so weak that they must lean upon govern- 
ment to support or direct them in the process 
of making a living. Per contra, if a people 
adopt institutions that permit them to lean 
upon government, they weaken the main- 
springs of independent character and sink 
to a level where, instead of choosing to be 
helped, they have to be helped. All that 
should be expected of government is that 
it shall interfere with economic processes only 
far enough to keep open the channels of op- 
portunity, so that the character and courage 
and industry of the individual may receive 
the reward to which it is entitled. If the 
American people happen to choose John 
Davis for their President, this philosophy of 
his about government is going to be much 
more vital in his administration than the 
planks that a jaded committee on platform 
wrote into the party manifesto at the con- 
vention in New York. That philosophy is 
of the essence of the man. 
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When a Mans Worth 
something 


By EDWARD W. BOK 


When the fight begins within himself 


A man’s worth something. 


OME make the prophecy that we 

are on the eve of the greatest in- 

tellectual revolution in the history 

of mankind. Others contend that 

our awakening is going to be in the 
domain of the fine arts: painting, sculpture, 
music. There are those who predict that the 
book is to be the salvation of the world— 
that an era of wonderfu! books is upon us. 
Others believe that the great lessons of life 
are to come from the stage—that a renais- 
sance of dramatic art is just ahead of us. 
Many, again, and they are the most numerous, 
feel there is to be a keen and deep searching of 
men’s hearts, and that there is a tremendous 
spiritual longing among the people that is very 
close to the surface and needs only the voice 
and the moment to break forth at a clarion 
call. 

But no one speaks of an economic era or a 
financial awakening; even if it is mentioned 
it is in terms of deprecation as a necessary 
adjunct to life, but not as its dominant note. 
Business men are themselves exemplifying 
the drift toward the higher and finer things. 
On every hand we find men of affairs in in- 
creasing number in the ranks of movements 
tending toward making life better. The man 
totally immersed in business, to the exclusion 
of any finer interests, is beginning to bemarked 
and criticized. In other words, there is a 
growing distinct comprehension that the 
business Of man’s life is more than business. 
The business man who lives only in the present 
and whose heart and sou! are moved by noth- 
ing but material gains, is gradually, but surely, 
passing away. The activities of the Great 
War did much in this respect: the movements 


—Robert Browning 


toward the upward life since the War are 
doing even more. 


II 


ERE possession is not counting quite so 

largely with some men as it did. It 
is being driven home to them, particularly 
after a period of accumulation, that possession 
is very different from ownership. After a 
man has wrestled a while with the things that 
he wants to possess, and acquires them, he 
finds, often to his great astonishment, that he 
still has himself to wrestle with. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick puts this truth with poign- 
ant directness when he says that possessions 
only throw a man back upon himself, and 
then he points out the important difference 
which so many men find between what they 
possess and what they really own: that pos- 
session is having things, but ownership de- 
pends on being the kind of person who knows 
how to enjoy and use things well. Said the 
poet to Dives, “The land is yours, but the 
landscape is mine.” Possession connotes 
what a man has in his hands; ownership con- 
notes what a man is in himself. 

Possession is sending down town, as one 
woman is said to have done, for three yards 
of good books in brown bindings to match 
the furniture; ownership is saying with 
Fénelon, “If the crowns of all the kingdoms in 
Europe were laid down at my feet in exchange 
for my love of reading, | would spurn them 
all.” Possession is having a morocco-bound 
volume of Emerson that you never look at; 
ownership is having Emerson, it may be from 
a copy in paper covers, yet asourceof unending 
delight. Possession is having a house; owner- 
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ship is creating a home. Possession is ma- 
terial; ownership is spiritual. A man may 
possess millions, and yet own nothing. And 
that is the truth that is burning itself into 
the minds and hearts of so many American 
business men: that how much a man owns 
depends on the height and breadth and depth 
of his mind and soul, and not on his bank 
account. 


Ill 


PERCEPTIBLE result of this realiza- 

tion is that it is to-day true of the 
United States, as it is true of no other land, 
that the practical men of affairs are, as | 
intimated in my last article, reaching out 
beyond the glass doors of their offices and 
money-exchanges, and are not only behind the 
great movements toward the finer things in 
life, but such movements are actually in their 
hands and supported by them. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of the great paintings of the 
world are each year being brought from the 
Old World to our shores, and the private 
galleries of America are beginning to take the 
place beside those of any nation as reposito- 
ries of the most valuable paintings in the 
world. Art museums, undreamed of in their 
munificence and size, are springing up all over 
the country, some erected by municipal funds 
and others by private benefactions. In fact 
the American people are beginning to insist 
that their municipalities shall take cognizance 
of what is being done in other cities in the 
erection of wonderful galleries and museums 
and that their communities shall not be back- 
ward in this progressive movement. Libra- 
ries are being erected as never before, and 
although only the surface has been scratched 
in America as a potential reading people, the 
movement promises to grow with accumu- 
lating vigor. Business men everywhere are 
insisting that their cities shall support ade- 
quate libraries. 


IV 


AKE music—an art that is generally rel- 

egated in its appeal to the feminine 
sex—and one finds an unexampled progress 
in America, entirely due to the generosity 
of men of business. It is universally con- 
ceded to-day that the finest opera in the world 
is to be heard in this country, and that the 
presentation of opera would never have taken 
such enormous strides save for its encourage- 


ment in America. It may be that the peak 
in lavish production has been reached; that 
we overpay the artists; that we have stressed 
the star rather than the work; that society 
has made it a toy. Suppose all these are 
true? It still remains that the person of 
limited means can hear and see opera to-day 
as it is sung or produced nowhere else in the 
world, and it is also true that there has been 
awakened an interest in operatic music that 
extends to the plainest farmhouse through 
the record of the talking-machine and through 
radio. It is not only the rich who listen to 
and profit from the opera. The public 
patronage of the opera, large as it is, and huge 
as are the sums annually paid by the public, 
are still insufficient to pay the bills. Who 
makes it possible? The deficits of opera 
companies are largely, almost wholly, met 
by a small group of practical business men 
who stand quietly, and for the most part un- 
known, behind the venture, willingly meeting 
the annual difference between the income 
and the necessary expense. In New York 
we find thus engaged one of the strongest 
aggregations of practical business men and 
financiers. In Chicago, a master mind in 
public utilities is at the head of that city’s 
opera, and back of him is a group of business 
men. 


Vv 


USINESS men pay the deficits of New 

York’s symphony orchestras, and one 
of the best-known business men in the country 
annually meets the deficit of its Oratorio 
Society, as well as the larger part of the annual 
deficit of the Bach Choir at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. It was a Boston banker who, 
for years, financed Boston’s wonderful sym- 
phony orchestra and brought it to such a 
point of perfection that it exerted a greater 
influence upon the musical development of 
this country than any other single institution. 
Philadelphia’s prominent business and finan- 
cial leaders are behind that city’s orchestra. 
The outstanding business men of Chicago are 
supporting its symphony orchestra, and the 
same is true in Cleveland. In Saint Louis, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Cincinnati—everywhere 
symphony orchestras are springing up, or are 
established, and in each instance the deficit is 
met by business men. Furthermore, these 
hard-headed men of practical affairs are 
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personally attending the concerts which 
their means are making possible. It is only 
a short time ago that men were willing to buy 
symphony concert tickets provided their 
wives would undertake to use them; the men 
stipulated that they were not to be asked to 
go. Now the evening concerts of our sym- 
phony orchestras show an attendance of 
men to the extent of nearly 50 per cent. 


VI 


ECAUSE a man makes a towering suc- 

cess in the world of material things, it 
does not follow, by any means, that his nature 
has not another side to it, nurtured by those 
interests in life which are the very opposite 
of the world in which he achieves. It is the 
existence of this other side of his nature that 
enables him to function in the world of affairs 
with a broad spirit. He invites the breezes 
of other worlds to blow over him, and these 
refresh him for his work in the mart and in 
the exchange. It is the man who closes his 
mind and thus his soul to this additional in- 
terest, and immerses himself exclusively in 
business, and so shrinks and shrivels, who has 
led the world to believe that he represents the 
American business man. But his type is 
rapidly disappearing, and whether the ad- 
vancement of music, or painting, or sculpture, 
or reading, or education, or medicine attracts 
him, and becomes his chief interest and the 
object of his giving, he is becoming more and 
more the typical American man of affairs who 
is slowly, but surely, building up throughout 
the world not only a different reputation for 
himself, but also for American business gen- 
erally. 


Vil 


AN’S inner self is sometimes curiously 
awakened. A man in New York, 
possessed of millions of dollars, was known to 
be penurious. No appeal was strong enough 
to reach his check-book. He gave literally 
nothing. But one day a friend in whom he 
had great confidence went to him and ex- 
plained that he had been made responsible 
for the successful outcome of a campaign for 
a worthy object which he anticipated would 
be very difficult to “put over.” 

“1 do not ask. you to give,” explained the 
friend. “1 know your convictions about giv- 
ing to charities. You have a right to your 
views. What I ask is that you will give me 
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a check for $10,000 which | can announce at 
the opening dinner this evening, not as a gift 
to the cause, but merely to justify my saying 
that | haveit. Inferentially, of course, it will 
be assumed that it is a donation. This will 
make such an impression that | can secure 
thousands based upon your supposed contri- 
bution. Then, to-morrow morning | will re- 
turn your check to you. You will have 
helped me, helped the cause | represent, and 
it will cost you nothing.” 

The man of millions hesitated, whether 
from a resentment of the fact that he was 
being used as a stool pigeon, or from a fear 
that his friend might be “ putting over’’ some- 
thing on him, or whether he did not like the 
compact to deceive, no one will ever know. 
However, he finally yielded, and the friend 
asked that he come to the dinner and see the 
effect his check produced. He did, and saw the 
spectacle of more than $250,000 subscribed 
on the basis of his supposed contribution. 

The next morning the friend returned with 
the check. To his surprise, the giver said: 
“Not much. | don’t want it. Wouldn't 
take it for the world. I never realized the 
feeling of giving until last evening when man 
after man came and congratulated and 
thanked me. I’ve never had such a happy 
evening: never had such a night’s sleep. 
You’ve opened up a new world to me.” His 
hand to-day is one of the most liberal in all the 
city’s institutions which merit support. 

How true it is that—— 

We know what we are 
We know not what we may be. 


Vill 


T IS frequently said that when a group of 
business men get together the talk is in- 
variably of business. That may have been so 
in the past. But a recent happening illus- 
trates what now occurs more often than the 
public knows. 

A private dinner was given at which were 
present some fifteen of the leading “captains 
of industry,” men representing vast indus- 
tries with billions of dollars of capital. The 
newspapers were filled with rumors as to the 
purpose of the dinner. A “deal’’ of vast mag- 
nitude was on the stocks, said the reporters, 
but nothing could be learned as to its char- 
acter. The papers announced that the di- 
ners merely smiled when asked what had been 
talked about. ‘“ You never could guess,” said 
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one, and this of course was immediately trans- 
lated into a deal of such colossal proportions 
as to stagger the imagination. 

The truth of the matter is that one of the 
diners happened to mention a book he had 
been reading, and began toexplain its contents. 
This started another man on a book he had 
just finished, and the talk went on about 
books until the host said: “You fellows 
seem to know a lot about books. Answer me 
this: what one book, written in English, is it 
that every man in this room has read, in- 
cluding the waiters. | don’t mean the Bible 
nor Shakespeare—a single book.” 

The question caught the imagination of the 
diners, the inclusion of the waiters, all of 
whom were French with the exception of one 
Dutchman, added to the difficulty of naming 
the book. For an hour the host kept his 
guests busy, until finally one of the company 
named the book. Then followed a general 
discussion of widely read books, until the 
company broke up at midnight. Thus it 
happened that a dinner-party which the news- 
papers next day hinted had been given to 
consider a “deal of such colossal proportions 
as to stagger the imagination”’ had really con- 
cerned itself with a discussion of the most 
widely read book ever written! 


IX 


HE rapid broadening of the American 

man of affairs is distinctly interestingasan 
indication for the future. The fact must not 
be overlooked that as our business men widen 
their interests, the effect will be felt in all the 
institutions which they indirectly or directly 
influence or control. When we stop and think 
that the foremost of our business men sit 
on the boards of our universities and colleges, 
we can begin to conjecture how far will go 
the influence of their broader interests. It 
may be that these men will see to it some day 
that the study of music in our men’s universi- 
ties will not be regarded as a disease, to be kept 
out of the college boundaries. 


X 


T was my privilege a few years ago to be 
permitted to establish at Williams College 

a lectureship foundation for the benefit of the 
rising generation. I hoped it would eventu- 
ate into a Chair of Business Ethics and later 
into such a Business School as that which to- 
day is so successfully conducted in connection 
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with Harvard University. This particular 
foundation worked along the plan of having 
a foremost figure in each trade and profession 
come to Williams and explain to the students, 
simply and clearly, the meaning of the parti- 
cular trade or profession in which he had won 
unquestioned standing. An hour’s popular 
talk served to explain the profession of the 
lawyer, the physician, the banker, the railroad 
executive, and the rest. This lecture was 
followed within a fortnight by a “round- 
table,’’ where the students, informally seated 
around a table, could ask questions and re- 
ceive explanations of any points in the lecture 
that were not clear to them. Both the lec- 
tures and the round table conferences were 
well attended, and made an excellent impres- 
sion, as’! have every reason to believe from 


letters since received from students who 


attended and are now functioning in the 
world of affairs. 

The outbreak of the Great War put an end 
to the series, but it is regrettable that the idea 
was allowed to pass out altogether, for the 
time must come when collegiate authorities 
will realize the necessity of adopting some 
form of bridge which will span the present 
moat between the cloistered walls of the col- 
lege and the bustling world of affairs. 


XI 


UR conceptions of many things are 
changing, and there will be many more 
face-about instances in the future than in the 
past. Expression is largely to take the place 
of repression. We are freer to challenge even 
what we have considered the inimitable past. 
That is the road that leads to the larger con- 
cerns of life. 

No one can foresee the future. But one fact 
is certain: the future is becoming more and 
more widely different from the past. A great 
many things have come, and were deemed im- 
perishable, but they are gone. And many a 
thing deemed immovable to day will perish 
to-morrow. The world never stands still: 
rather, it is moving rapidly. Many are those 
of calm and careful thinking who believe that 
the movement is in the right direction. 


XII 


HERE was something marvelously. mov- 
ing and deeply significant in that moment 
when Woodrow Wilson, in his Sorbonne speech 
during his attendance at the Peace Conference 
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at Paris, stopped for an instant and, looking 
straight into the faces of one of the most dis- 
tinguished audiences that ever faced a speak- 
er, said, in a voice admirably modulated and 
yet with great force, “ There is a wind blow- 
ing through the world.’”’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence as the full weight of the sentence 
sank into the consciousness of the audience, 
and then came the thrilling reaction when, as 
of one accord, the representative audience 
burst into the greatest applause of the evening, 
which was several times renewed. Present 
upon that occasion, Dr. Josiah Bowman has 
said that he asked himself then and there at 
that strange moment: “ Why do they applaud? 
Do they understand?’’ And, he continues, 
if we mean concrete ideas, the audience prob- 
ably had none. But of vague, though deep, 
aspiration there was a great store. The audi- 
ence felt, and the speaker had expressed. A 
deep sense had been translated into words. 
Vague, if vou please, ves, but nevertheless 
there was sensed in that applause a universal 
hope that the world should be cleaner and 
safer; that the achievements of the ends of 
striving humanity should be won by those 
forces which are the ultimate rulers of man- 
kind; that the people had the purpose to create 
a better order of things. 


XIII 


OTHING came of it, however, the pessi- 
mistically inclined or the critically 
minded will say. Nothing? Who can truly 
say? Dr. Bowman is right when he goes on 
to say of that occasion that the idealist may 
be no less sure of his ground than the practical 
man, only his ground lies ahead and his eyes 
are on the future. No man can kindle the 
imagination of people all over the world as 
did Woodrow Wilson at that time without 
leaving an impress. He led the world by the 
force of his ideas. The time may have been 
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ripe only for the sowing and not for the reap- 
ing. But, as Dr. Bowman truly says, the rep- 
resentatives of these United States, whether 
they be Republicans or Democrats, men who 
admire Woodrow Wilson or despise him, can- 
not gather about any table anywhere in the 
world, now or in the years to come, without 
facing Woodrow Wilson as truly as if he sat 
before them. His ideas went broadcast over 
a world; innumerable persons read and be- 
lieved, and ideas lodged in the minds of 
millions of people are not easily dislodged 
or killed. The ideas themselves, even the 
phrases that embody them, will in the years 
to come appear in the speeches of the leading 
statesmen of the world, because they are em- 
bedded in the minds of the masses, who will 
give them to their representatives. Perhaps 
in another form they may come, but come 
they will. A world does not listen as intently 
as it did at that time only to forget. Such 
words do not die; they live and return. 
Hope may be deferred—but hope is eternal. 
It is not always given—very seldom in fact— 
to the idealist to see his ideals realized. Fail- 
ure is not because a man sees not the fruit of 
his work. Most of us work in one genera- 
tion for the benefit of the next generation. 
Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling upon a thought like dew, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 

think. 
XIV 


S WITH the statesman, so with the man 
of affairs. Men are unquestionably 
thinking outside of old ruts and grooves. 
Particularly in America. And of no other 
man in the world is this so true as of the 
American. 
None can truly define it, but there is, there 
unquestionably is “A wind blowing through 
the world.” 








In the third article of this series, appearing in the November 
issue of the Word's Work, Mr. Bok will tell what he 
thinks is “ The Greatest Word in the English Language.” 














Hale Colombia 


By WILLIAM McFEE 


OW” I asked, in the offices of 
Barranquilla, “am I to find out 
anything about Colombia if | 
have to spend my life here first?” 

This was like fire in stubble. 
| was heatedly informed that all the enlight- 
ened inhabitants would be delirious with joy 
if | bombarded them 


mile trip from Puerto Colombia, where the 
ships call, to Barranquilla, and he will give 
you a jaundiced view of the city’s resources. 
The fact is, Barranquilla, with a magnificent 
situation, is slowly emerging from the con- 
dition of a sleepy Latin-American river-town 
to that of the largest trade center on the 
northern coast of 





with questions. Co- 
lombia never got a 
fair deal because the 
only people who went 
there were people with 
an axe to grind, people 
with something to sell, 
or people who wanted 
concessions. More- 
over, it was not a poor 
man’s country, and 
you had to stay there 
ten years or more be- 
fore you could begin 
to realize on your in- 
vestment. A get-rich- 
quick party would 
stand as much chance 
of cleaning up in Co- 
lombia, as a fat baby 
floating in the Mag- 
dalena River, which 
river holds all records 
for density of alligator 
traffic. 

Ten years, it was 








South America. As 
things are now, Bar- 
ranquilla is in much 
the same position as 
New York would be if 
it were built ten miles 
up the Hudson, and all 
the traffic had to come 
by a single narrow- 
gauge track from 
Asbury Park in New 
Jersey, because the 
Hudson was silted up 
in the Narrows. Add 
to this frightful state 
of affairs the incredible 
supposition that the 
said narrow-gauge rail- 
road was the property 
not of an American 
company but an 
English one with a 
water-tight, copper- 
bottomed franchise 
enabling them to 
charge thesamefreight 








pointed out by the 
visitor, was a long 
while. My informant 
agreed to this but re- 
torted that twenty 
years was longer, and he had been there for 
that time. 

So he bought me a ticket on the airplane 
that sails up country three times a week and 
cuts the interminable steamer trip of weeks 
down to eight or nine hours. While | waited 
for my turn on the plane | set out to see 
Barranquilla. 

Ask a seaman who has taken the nineteen 


THE OLD CHURCH OF VERA CRUZ 
The picturesqueness of Colombia and the glamor of its 
ancient architecture cannot be detracted from, al- 
though its inhabitants say that every one knocks 
their country. 


for nineteen miles that 
is now levied on 
through traffic be- 
tween New York and 
Chicago, and you ob- 
tain a rough and harrowing picture of Barran- 
quilla’s problem in attempting to become what 
she ought to be by right of location—the pre- 
mier port of entry for the Northern Andes. 
The innocent traveler, discovering these 
things by the simple process of talking 
with the principal merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers of the city, naturally asks, 
why does Barranquilla, standing less than a 
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dozen miles from blue water, on a limestone 
slope, on the bank of a great river with thirty 
feet of water and a limestone bottom exactly 
where she would like to have her docks—why 
does Barranquilla stand for such an ex- 
traordinary state of affairs? The answer to 
this is a smile and a shrug. The traveler 
suspects a catch somewhere. The captain 
of the ship in which he has traveled from New 
York was cynical about Barranquilla’s chances 


But it was no use arguing about what 
would happen to the nervous systems of com- 
manders after the river was opened. It was 
necessary to find out what lay behind the 
shrugs and smiles. What was being done to 
remove this astonishing growth in the very 
thorax of Colombia? Because it was not 
Barranquilla alone that suffered. Barran- 
quilla was merely the clearing house for the 
interior. 

















CARTAGENA DE INDIAS 


A photograph that shows its age-worn walls and the city gate. 
Cartagena possesses one of the finest harbors on the coast. 


of getting a way to the sea. He said he’d 
believe it when he saw it. That’s the nauti- 
cal temperament. He added that he himself 
wouldn’t like to take a ship up there any- 
how. When he was reminded that he had, to 
the knowledge of his passenger, taken ships 
up the river to Savannah, ten miles of fog and 
grounding, for cotton; had taken a ship up 
to Banes in Cuba, along a cut like a cork- 
screw, with his stern swishing the trees on the 
bank, for sugar; had taken a ship a hundred 
and ten miles up to New Orleans, with bana- 
nas; had taken a ship up the Niger River, for 
palm oil, he remarked that the Magdalena 
was different. 

When | told this tothe merchants and bank- 
ers of Barranquilla they said: “ There you are!” 
Meaning that everybody knocks Colombia. 


Well, they said, | must see Colonel Stewart 
about that. Colonel Stewart was the en- 
gineer who had been re-charting the Bocas de 
Ceniza (or Mouth of Ashes, so called from the 
fine, cindery sand of the bar) with a view to 
carrying out the necessary deepening of the 
channel. The Colonel was in Bogota and 
could be seen when the traveler reached that 
city. 

By this time the innocent traveler’s curios- 
ity and interest were thoroughly aroused. 
The site of the city, the possibilities of the 
hinterland, were stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, and it seemed incredible that such a 
hindrance had been permitted for so long. 
Perhaps the cost was prohibitiver But no. 
Sefior Fuenmayor, who has been a leading 
spirit in Barranquilla’s fight for a free sea, 
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asserted in so many words that it would cost 
$5,000,000. Sefiores Fuenmayor, Dugand, 
Cortissos, and other shrewd capitalists of 
Barranquilla have announced their faith in 
the enterprise by becoming guarantors fora 
million and subscribing a hundred thousand 
for preliminary surveys. 

And the strange, almost unbelievable fea- 
ture of the case is that, while the work 
needed to clear and maintain a channel for 
deep-water ships is a constant, reasonable, 
and measurable factor, the situation of the 
present Puerto Colombia, some miles west 
of the Magdalena, becomes yearly more pre- 
carious, owing to the drift of shoals in that 
direction. Puerto Colombia is wide open to 
the winds of the ocean, and a mile-long jetty 
is needed to reach the ships. So, whether or 
not they wish to do it, the Colombian nation 
will some day face the problem of the Mag- 
dalena entrance. 


A LAND OF MOUNTAINS 


HAT is the attitude of the central 

government toward this enterprise?” 
| asked a number of business men. And here 
| ran into another peculiar aspect of the 
problem. Colombia is a country of about 
450,000 square miles, most of them, in Kip- 
ling’s classic phrase, on end, that being the 
nature of the country. To this area we find 
about. twelve inhabitants to the square mile, 
of which number about two are white. The 
capital at Bogota, 9,000 feet above the sea, 
and several weeks’ journey, unless you take 
the air route, hemmed in by high, barren 
mountains, is the center of a conservative and 
profoundly religious, almost medizval com- 
munity. The last President had never seen 
either the sea or the lower Magdalena. 
President Ospina, the present head of the 
state, is a cultivated cosmopolitan, a graduate 
of Stanford University, and familiar with the 
problems confronting the northern regions. 
But he is a conservative, and, knowing also 
the difficult temperament of the people of the 
plateau, their inertia and jealousy of their pre- 
dominance in affairs of state, he proceeds with 
extreme caution. 

And the states, or departamentos as they 
are called, are in such a position that any 
large enterprise must be approved by the 
President. They have state rights, but their 
governors are Presidential appointees, and the 
alcaldes are under the governors. A similar 
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condition in this country might be thus 
described: Suppose that New York wishes to 
raise money to built a new dock, but that the 
Mayor, appointed by the Governor at Albany, 
who is a personal appointee of the President at 
Washington, would have no particular in- 
terest in the improvement; suppose also that 
the President at Washington had never seen 
New York and was only vaguely aware of the 
uses and importance of shipping, and, more- 
over, was influenced by a large population of 
Virginia mountaineers who neither knew nor 
cared anything about New York—it is easy to 
imagine that the latter city would have to use 
diplomacy and patience to get permission to 
issue bonds. 

Yet that is exactly the situation of Barran- 
quilla, who wishes to have her river dredged 
and made navigable for ships of normal draft. 
Hence the smiles and the shrugs. The diffi- 
culty is inherent in the legislation of the 
country, and is not to be abolished by irrita- 
tion. One begins to comprehend very soon 
what lies behind the old-timer’s allusion to 
ten years as a reasonable period for plans to 
mature. Yet one cannot but marvel that so 
long a time is needed to get action on a 
scheme that, for a few millions, would benefit 
the whole republic many millions a year. 


MAGDALENA AND MISSISSIPPI 


OOKED up with this problem of dredg- 
ing a thousand yards of sand and build- 
ing what engineers call a rip-rap wall on the 
eastern side of the river, is the larger business 
of keeping the water in the river for its navig- 
able length: The interested traveler dis- 
covered that‘this.is under. what is called the 
Department of Canalization. Every ton 
of freight that goes up the Magdalena bears 
an impost of four dollars for the Canalization 
Department. In return for this the Depart- 
ment is supposed to keep the channel clear 
and do some dredging. 

I discussed this question with an engineer 
who has made a large fortune in placer mining 
in Antioquia, and he ridiculed the difficulties. 
Asked if the. Magdalena was any less capable 
of control than the Mississippi, he considered 
the latter a much more formidable problem. 
If the government; he said, were to hand him 
$3,000,000 he would contract to cure the river 
of its unfortunate habit of sprawling over 
enormous areas instead of keeping in its 
channel. It would have to be done by levees, 
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he said; dredging was useless save to clear 
the current of trees. It would cost less when 
the river entrance was deepened, for Colonel 
Stewart declared in Bogota that, whereas the 
freight on cut stone to Barranquilla is now 
from seven to nine dollars a ton, it could be 
carried by ship at a dollar and a half a ton. 
Waiting for the airplane became less a 
burden every day. Without being aware of 
it, these enterprising merchants of Barran- 


covering anybody’s income, it naturally fol- 
lows that the yield is trivial. 

So you have the highly diverting spectacle 
of wealthy men living in houses magnificent 
in design and sumptuous in garnitures, while 
the street outside is so hideously decrepit that 
a speed of less than ten miles an hour must 
be kept by automobiles to avoid destruction; 
and for lack of drainage in the rainy season 
that same street becomes a torrent in which 

















THE CAPITOL AT-BOGOTA 


Nine thousand feet above the sea and cinctured by high and barren mountains, 
this city is the center of a conservative and profoundly religious community. 


quilla were revealing a state of affairs closely 
resembling a comic opera. Noticing that 
every garage and even the automobiles them- 
selves carried spare springs, and suffering 
acute pain every time he was hurtled along 
the city streets, the innocent traveler in- 
quired why they didn’t repair the roads. 
The answer was that the municipality had no 
money. Then what, he inquired, do they do 
with the taxes? 

And the position, as outlined by the princi- 
pal and protesting bankers and merchants, 
was this: That in Colombia taxes are so small 
as to be non-existent. 1 was taken to see a 
hotel valued at about $10,000, on one of the 
principal streets, which was assessed at 
about $15 a year. Income tax is 2 per 
cent., but as there are no means of dis- 


cart horses have been swept away and 
drowned. 


WHY TAXES STAY DOWN 


HE remedy seems simple enough, but 

here again one is confronted by the shrug 
and the smile. Bogota, serene and indifferent 
on her lofty plateau beyond the Andes, sitting 
in the midst of the self-supporting temperate 
regions of Cundinamarca, as yet sees no 
particular hurry for increased taxation. The 
almost unbelievable poverty of the peasants 
in the very capital lends a certain plausibility 
to this contention. They are indeed involved 
in what is commonly described as a vicious 
circle. Their country is fabulously rich in 
natural resources, but they have no money 
to develop them. Their populace is sunk in 
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poverty and so no taxation is permissible. 
Yet until the collective resources of the cities 
are mobilized they can never release the 
wealth beneath their feet. 

This is clearly seen in Barranquilla, but 
Bogota is the capital, and nothing can be 
done. Wandering about Bogota the innocent 
traveler was impressed by the density of the 
police force. It would be impossible to fire 
a gun in any direction without winging a 
policeman. They swarm. Usually two or 
three are conversing, off duty, with the one on 
duty. At a lunch with Sefior Don Carlos 
Davila, the proprietor of the Ferrocarril del 
Norte, a gentleman educated in the United 
States and in England, the question came up. 
Another citizen had asserted that the Bogo- 
tanos were a desperate lot and needed watch- 
ing, which the traveler flatly disbelieved. 
Sefior Davila put the matter succinctly. 
The police were really soldiers, he said drily, 
and so, useful tothe Government. There you 
have it. Any other departamento that thinks 
it should dictate to Cundinamarca can stew 
in its own juice. It is uphill all the way to 
Bogota. 

Even more interesting is the situation of 
Bucaramanga, a city about a hundred and 
sixty miles north of Bogota in the Department 
of Santander. It is the center of a population 
of nearly two millions, yet it has neither a 
railroad to the plateau nor an outlet to the 
Magdalena less than fifty miles away. A 
narrow-gauge track is creeping through the 
jungle from Puerto Wilches, a sort of large 
river village where the hydroplanes and 
steamers call, and Sefior Davila, whose rail- 
road runs north from Bogota, as far as the 
. coal mines of Nemocén, told me the Govern- 
ment is projecting a road from that place to 
Bucaramanga. Santander is the oil-bearing 
area. The Tropical Oil Company at Bar- 
ranca Vermeja and its hinterland have suc- 
ceeded in producing gasoline at a reasonable 
rate, but the transportation charges up- 
stream raise the price in Bogota to sixty 
cents a gallon. At Barranquilla it is forty- 
five cents. Yet even this terrific incubus does 
not prevent the up-to-date Colombian from 
importing high-powered cars as well as light 
ones and rushing along as far as the road goes, 
which is not very far. The real obstacle to 
the development of the motor industry is 
the absence of highways. There is one mag- 
nificent road. over the Andes between the 
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Magdalena and the City of Medellin in 
Antioquia. Owing to the cost of boring the 
mountain of La Quebra, three and a half 
kilometers, to connect the two tracks, all 
freight is shipped over the pass by mules or, 
very occasionally, by trucks. This road is of 
stone and is kept in excellent repair. So 
solid is the surface that the streams are per- 
mitted to pour over it instead of through 
culverts underneath. 


THE WONDERFUL WATERFALLS 


TREAMS! If you travel to Oregon and 
Washington by the Shasta route you can- 
not fail to note the torrents cascading down 
the mountains and joining the rivers on your 
right hand. But these streams are negligible 
compared with the tremendous falls of water 
down the Andes. The innocent traveler, 
having no axe to grind, no concession to seek, 
certainly found himself wishing he could 
get the hydro-electric franchises of Colombia. 
An American mining engineer in Antioquia 
with a concession on one small river, who has 
taken out $2,000,000 worth of gold within 
twenty years, has harnessed the streams of 
his mountains, and they drive all his ma- 
chinery. 

Time after time one passes plunging shafts 
of water exploding in useless noise and spray 
at the bottom. South of Bogota are the 
great falls of Tequendama, 450 feet in height. 
It is estimated by engineers that 300,002 
horsepower is running to waste here alone. 
Yet on the flank of Tequendama can be 
seen the entrances to coal mines in which 
the cutting is feebly done by hand. There 
is a small hydro-electric plant on this river, 
but, for some reason wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery, it has been built above the falls! 
The cafion below forms a natural reservoir 
that would entail the expropriation of no 
one save a few snakes and goats. At Santi- 
ago, again, at the head of the Porce Valley 
in Antioquia, the hills seem to have been 
designed by nature for holding a great dam, 
whose waters would yield power to operate 
machinery for a wide area. 

To all this the forward-looking resident of 
Colombia agrees, but he continues to shrug 
and smile. The opinion of those who know 


and love the country best is, that all advance- 
ment must be slow. The governing classes 
are fundamentally medieval in their mental 
They have the defects of their 


processes. 
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qualities, and they are still pondering the 
mournful prophecy of Bolivar, when the 
Granadine Confederation split into the three 
helpless units of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, that none of them would ever be 
able to exist and prosper alone. Many 
Colombians travel and are aware of what 
countries with far meaner natural resources 
than theirs have done in establishing flourish- 
ing areas within their frontiers. They have 


Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and San Fran- 
cisco that Richard Henry Dana describes in 
“Two Years Before the Mast,”’ to those same 
cities of this year of grace, 1924. 

That there is a movement in the direction of 
modernity is undeniable, but it is extremely 
difficult to run down and secure any definite 
information. Natives are reticent, conces- 
sionaires are ignorant or preoccupied, officials 
are cynical and evasive. Yet the innocent 

















THE CATHEDRAL, BOGOTA 


The Capital of Colombia, isolated from the factions of unrest, is the stronghold of what may almost be 
termed medizvalism. Its inhabitants do not stir from their city, and the last President had never seen the sea. 


to be reminded at times, these courtly Colom- 
bian ladies and gentlemen, that their country 
is, to all intents and purposes, vacant. 


A VAST OPPORTUNITY 


HE tendency is to point out in return that 

immigrants with less than $10,000, con- 
siderable executive skill, and vast patience, 
are doomed to fail. Which is perfectly true 
as long as the present incumbents of the coun- 
try make no move to open the Magdalena. 
This means more than merely dredging a 
thousand yards of silt. It means life instead 
of death to one of the richest regions on earth. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that a navigable 
Magdalena and a trunk line through Bucara- 
manga to Bogota would effect a change in 
Colombia as startling as the change from the 


traveler, innocently poking his nose into 
everybody’s business and disarming suspicion 
because he had no axe to grind, no goods to 
sell, no concession to haggle for, stumbled on 
hints from time to time. He heard a name 
that might mean anything, it sounded so 
strange, so reverberating and ominous. Some 
one mentioned Cobo. The name stuck in his 
memory as he wandered about Colombia. 
Cobo! He was never mentioned in connec- 
tion with a family, which is unusual in Colom- 
bia. Colombia is full of families of ladies 
whose father, or husband, would have been 
President if something hadn’t turned up to 
prevent him. There is an equally populous 
congregation of young ladies whose father 


will be the next President. But Cobo seems 


a person of another kidney. 
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| first heard of him at Zipaquira, where 
the ancient salt mines are worth seeing. It 
was salt from these mines found in a canoe 
near Honda that convinced Quesada he was 
at length approaching a new civilization. 
The enormous caverns hollowed out of the 
mountain are impressive, and the word Cobo, 
uttered in a deep resonant voice, was startling. 
My companion so mentioned it. It seemed 
to prefigure a man of deeds and not rhetoric. 
At length, in quite another part of the 
country, while discussing drinks with a 
gentleman who had just returned from a three 
months’ ride on horseback through the 
Cordilleras north of Popayan, surveying the 
upper Cauca Valley, the name Cobo again 
came up. 

“ He will be the next President,” announced 
my friend very solemnly. 

“| have had at least four other men in 
Bogota pointed out to me as being the next 
President,” | objected. I added that I had 
tried to photograph them, but only got blur- 
red policemen’s heads instead. 

“Ah, but he will be!” said my friend. “He 
is the strongest man in Colombia to-day. He 
was beaten in the last elections, and the Bo- 
gota crowd think they have got rid of him 
because they have sent him to Cali.” 

“And what is there for him to do in Cali?” 
| asked. Cali had been described to me by an 
English commercial traveler who had lived 
there, and his opinion was not complimentary. 

“Cali is this end of the Ferrocarril del Paci- 
fico, and Cobo is manager, administrador as we 
say, of that line. Five days from Bogota, 
mostly on mules over the mountains!” 

“Oh, an engineer!” | observed. 

“Very much so.” said my friend. “He 
has made such a name for himself down there 
that he will have all the votes of the occidental 
provinces.” 

“Hullo!” | thought to myself. “This 
sounds like a chapter out of ‘Nostromo’!”’ 

“What sort of man is he?’’ | asked aloud. 
My friend became enthusiastic. 


“Vasquez Cobo?r”’ he exclaimed.’ “He is 
a big, two-fisted he-man!”’ 
“Oh, come!” I protested. “You have 


to import those!” 

“You'd think he was imported,” replied 
my friend smiling. “He looks more like an 
Irishman than a Colombian.” 

“Another Bernardo O’Higgins?” 
gested. 


I sug- . 





The Difficulties of Travel 


’ 


“If you like,” returned he. “But he will 
be the next President of Colombia.” 

So much for Sefior Cobo. His use of the 
great open spaces is not original, and’ he 
may well be all that my friend claims. Rail- 
road men in Colombia are not likely to be de- 
ceived by bluff. One look at the gradients 
they have to lay out and the cuts they are 
confronted with is sufficient to convince the 
innocent traveler that to win their approval 
as an executive it will be necessary to be 
rather over-size. 


A CENTURY BEHIND THE TIMES 


OWN on the coast Cobo is not a name to 
conjure with, but the seaboard does 
not elect Presidents, either in North or South 
America. To compare the agriculturists and 
miners of Cundinamarca, Tolima, and Antio- 
quia with the farmers and miners of our 
Middle West is not an apt analogy, since the 
latter have a seaboard beyond them and are 
served by the greatest railroad system in the 
world. But we can certainly make this com- 
parison—that if the corn-belt and cattle 
country and mining regions of the United 
States were connected with the East by only 
one river with an average draft of eighteen’ 
inches, and if it took months to get a car-load 
of produce to New York, and the freight were 
so high that foreign grain had to be admitted 
free to prevent New York from starving, how 
much interest would our Western friends dis- 
play toward the state of the harbors of New 
Jersey, for example? This sounds like an 
extravagant parable, but it is precisely the 
condition of Upper and Lower Colombia. 
It is not so long since Bogota passed a measure 
involving a duty on foreign wheat, the motive 
being to encourage the agriculturists of the 
interior. The freight immediately soared 
and the mestizos and laboring classes of the 
coast regions were unable to buy bread. 
After a time the duty was remitted and the 
milling companies of Barranquilla began once 
more to function. 
An extraordinary feature of the railroads 
of Colombia; about 800 miles in all, is that they 
do not connect.” Moreover, no attempt has 


been made to use the great valleys between 
the three main ranges of the Cordilleras. On 
the contrary, with heroic idiocy, they have 
carried their roads up and over the ranges. 
The number of transfers of freight from coast 
to capital, for example, is as follows: 
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From ship to rail. 

From rail to steamer. 

From steamer to smaller steamer on upper 
river. 

From steamer to rail at Girardot. 

From rail to rail at Facatativa, owing to 
change of gauge. 


And all this to cover a straight-line distance 
of 450 miles. 

This is what is meant when it is contended, 
as it is by the present traveler, that Colom- 
bia’s disabilities are not so much physical as 
intellectual. Her mental equipment is fun- 
damentally medieval. It is fascinating to 
ponder what may happen if Vasquez. Cobo or 
some other vigorous leader should gain the 
Presidency and demolish the enormous in- 
ertia of conservatism and reaction. Picture 
for a moment the Magdalena opened and a 
beginning made with controlling the vast 
volume of water that now inundates a fertile 
area half the size of New England. Add the 
comparatively easy achievement of connect- 
ing Bucaramanga with the river. Even now, 
| believe, an air ser- 


portant affair. The majority of them are 
averse to much speech, preferring to listen po- 
litely while the innocent traveler utters crude 
and sometimes foolish views upon Colombian 
life. They reveal, these men of ancient 
lineage and courtly manners, a strength of 
character and width of vision that prophesies 
well for the future. They are well aware of 
the medieval nature of their social and 
mental structure, and know that in time it 
must be modified to comprise the newer 
conditions. But they are also aware of the 
peculiar crystalline formation of their institu- 
tions, and they see that a sudden blow might 
shatter the whole thing to irretrievable dis- 
aster. One finds in them an ever-present 
consciousness and distrust of imported polit- 
ical theories. They know with a horrible 
certainty that what works in North America, 
or in Central Europe, will not always work in 
Colombia. They are confronted with one 
of the most tremendous problems imposed 
upon cultured patriots—the problem of a 
country of incalculable resources, sparselv 





vice is about to be 
inaugurated over this 
route. The movement, 
one imagines, would 
begin with a gradual, 
steady, and, to a for- 
eigner, very astonish- 
ing increase. South 
America is not partial 
to booms, The Latin 
temperament, con- 
trary to popular imag- 
ination, is phlegmatic 
and thoughtful. The 
excitable manner does 
not affect the ultimate 
judgment. A Colom- 
bian business man may 
wave his hands and 
speak with incredible 
staccato rapidity, but 
he will deliver no snap 
opinion about an im- 





inhabited bya patient, 
illiterate, and not over- 
intelligent population. 
whose lives are for the 
most part controlled 
and protected by a 
moribund medizval- 
ism. 

“What can we do to 
help theme” I asked 
a resident of many 
years, with a reputa- 
tion for understanding 
Colombia and Colom- 
bians. 

“ Don’t knock them, 
that’s all,”’ he replied. 
“They are doing all 
right. Healthiest coun- 
try in the world. Only 
the trouble is, they 
haven’t discovered 
the fact themselves. 
That’s all.” 





TEQUENDAMA 
These great falls are 450 feet in height and are capable 
of supplying 300,000 horsepower. On the cliff behind 
them runs a rich seam of coal. Here there is no limit 
to natural resources which have been hardly touched. 














Charles G. Dawes 


Business Man in Politics 


By RICHARD J. WALSH 


This article is based on talks with General Dawes and with a num- 
ber of bis associates, and upon a study of his career and writings. 


LMOST every one’ knows’ one 

striking fact about Charles G. 

Dawes. Some know two or three. 

Few know as much as we usually 

know about a candidate for Vice- 

President. Therefore this article begins with 

a plain record of the rise of this lawyer, busi- 
ness man, banker, and public servant: 


Born fifty-nine years ago in Marietta, 
Ohio, of a soldier-father, pioneer an- 
cestors, and Puritan stock. 

At 19 graduated from Marietta College. 

At 21 graduated from Cincinnati Law 
School and began practice in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

At 26 fought the railroads for lower 
freight rates in Nebraska. 

At 27 wrote a book, which is _ still 
authoritative, on the’ then banking 
system of the United States. 

In 1894 went into the gas business in 
Wisconsin; later in I]linois. 

Entered politics in 1896, carrying the 
Illinois Republican convention for Mc- 
Kinley. 

At 32 went to Washington as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

In 1902 quit politics after defeat in 
contest for nomination for Senator from 
Illinois, and organized the Central Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

In 1909 established the first of his 
ten-cent hotels for destitute men. 

At 52 was rejected for the Artillery 
and went to France as Major of Engineers. 

In 1917, general purchasing agent of 
the A. E. F. 

In 1918 persuaded the British and 
French to unify the allied military 
supply services. 


In 1921 was appointed first Director 
of the Budget. 

In 1923-24, head of experts’ committee 
on the German budget, producing the 
Dawes Report. 

June, 1924, nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency by the Republican National 
Convention. 


F | trim, I’m gone.” 

General Dawes said this as he swung in 
a hammock on the porch of his great house 
at Evanston, Illinois, looking out across wide 
lawns to Lake Michigan. Beside him lay a 
portfolio filled with notes for his speech of 
acceptance, soon to be delivered from this 
same porch. The audiences who have since 
heard that speech, and his others in Maine 
and the Middle West, know whether he meant 
what he said. 

“| have to be strong for one side or the 
other,” he added. “Be open-minded until 
you get all the facts, then stand for what you 
believe is right, even when it’s unpopular. 
Sometimes of course you’ll be wrong. But if 
you’re right, the people will come round to it 
later. I hate demagogues. I don’t see how 
any man can say what he doesn’t believe just 
because he thinks people will like it.” 

This fighting spirit is the most manifest 
trait of Dawes. To know that about him is 
more important than to know any of the 
other facts and anecdotes. Inadozen aspects 
he shows the stuff out of which are made live 
news stories and romantic biography. 

In his ancestry was “Dawes the Patriot,” 
the man who rode with Paul Revere. He 
knew William Jennings Bryan when both 
were young lawyers in Lincoln, and neither 
yet in politics. There too he met and ate 


fifteen-cent lunches with John J. Pershing, 
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then a lieutenant drilling cadets at the 
University of Nebraska. 

He is an amateur in music, plays the 
flute, and has written, among other com- 
positions, a melody which Kreisler played 
in concert and recorded for the phonograph. 
Attacked by labor leaders as an open-shop 
advocate, he kept the friendship of the union 
musicians because they knew him and liked 


youthful. The photographs show him to 
you about as he is—lean and loosely built, 
therefore looking taller than he measures: 
big nose and ears; under the brows strong 
lines slanting toward the cheekbones, giving 
him a searching and stern gaze; that sternness 
repudiated by the half-grin that is always 
ready at the corners of his straight mouth. 
He does look older than most of his pictures 





him, having often gone 
to his house and had 
him flute to their fid- 
dling. 

As a Soldier he was 
unorthodox; he would 
forget to salute, go 
about with his coat 
unbuttoned, and call 
the Commander-in- 
Chief by his first 
name. There is a 
story—which he did 
not tell me himself— 
that he went into the 
War because he felt 
that he must take the 
place there of his only 
son, who had _ been 
drowned in 1912. “I 
have noillusions about 


being a soldier,” he. 


said on the famous 
occasion when he de- 
fended the Army ex- 
penditures before a 
Senate committee. 
That defense is classic: 
“Hell, Maria! We 
weren’t trying to keep 








Attack on La Follette 


“Our nation is asked to leave important 
Constitutional moorings to embark again 
into these contests through which it has 
fought up to the establishment of good 
government. Through the War of the 
Revolution, through the Civil War, and 
through the World War, our people have 
struggled to establish and maintain our 
Constitutional principles. 

“They are asked to follow into an at- 
tack uppn them, massed behind an aggres- 
sive personality, a heterogeneous collection 
of those opposing the existing order of 
things, the greatest section of which, the 
Socialists, flies the red flag; and into what? 
Into confusion and conflict of ideas and 
ideals and into the reopening of war upon 
those fundamental principles of human 
liberty and the inalienable rights of men 
which are giving in this country safety 
and opportunity to the humblest, and to 
establish which the blood of our fore- 
fathers was shed. This is the predom- 
inant issue in this campaign.”—From 
Charles G. Dawes’s Speech Accepting the 
Republican Nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, August 19, 1924. 








suggest. Europe has 
left her mark on his 
face. I seem to see 
there, as | have seen 
it on the face of his 
colleague on the ex- 
perts’ committee, 
Owen D. Young, and 
on that of Herbert 
Hoover, a sort of anx- 
ious weariness, beyond 
his years and beyond 
all temporary fatigue. 


ORATORY AND PRO- 
rFANITY 


IS voice, even 


when he has not 
been making a speech, 
is husky, his accent 
smacks of the Middle 
West, and his idiom is 
close to the soil. He 
won't lose any votes 
by sounding like a 
professor. Beforea 
crowd, his arms swing 
widely in gestures; in 
a smaller group he gets 


emphasis by pounding 





a set of books. We were trying to win the 
War.” He smoked that pipe of his in the 
council chambers and the fastidious hotels of 
Europe, and he still smokes it, all day and 
everywhere. “I’d almost give it up,” he 
says, “because it seems like an affectation, 
but it isn’t, and I don’t want to.” 

Those are the best pickings of the gossip 
about Dawes, the sort of tales which our 
people like to hear and to tell about public 
men. But by theend of this campaign Dawes 
will no doubt be widest known and best 
liked, even among those who oppose him, 
as a fighting man. 

Not that he is testy or disputatious. He 
is indeed genial, free and easy, essentially 


on something or shaking his fist—not at you, 
but at the idea he is assailing. He holds his 
fire well, reserving both emphasis and pro- 
fanity for the major assault. As to that 
profanity, the newspapers have been more 
responsible than he for overdoing it. He does 
not swear more often than many business 
men do in their committee meetings and 
private talk, but where they are decorous in 
public, he bursts out with it, because it is a 
part of his method of putting his points 
across. 

He is distinctly not a terrifying person. 
Young men are at their ease and at their 
best with him. To women he is courteous 
and informal. He wants children around 
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him. After the loss of his son, which in the 
words of his own journal was “the greatest 
grief which can come to a man,” he and Mrs. 
Dawes adopted a boy and a girl—Dana, now 
twelve years old, and Virginia, now ten. 
When they were away at the seashore this 
summer, he excused himself for dropping 
politics for two days and going fishing, on 
the ground that when he stayed at home he 
was lonesome without the children. When 
| said that | had come to his home to see 
him in his proper surroundings, he said 
simply: “I’m sorry the children aren’t here.” 


CATCHING A TARTAR IN NEBRASKA 


FRIEND who has known him for years 

says: “I cannot recall a case where 
Dawes said an unkind thing, even of the few 
enemies he has necessarily made. He can 
criticize an individual with severity, but it’s 
the act or policy rather than the individual 
which he condemns.” 

Of that, the first recorded instance was back 
in 1891, when Dawes went after lower freight 
rates for Nebraska, alone, representing no 
one but himself, against the attorneys of 
three railways and their well-tamed state 
board of transportation. Those Senators 
who in 1921 sat in a Washington committee 
room and heard Dawes swear about “pin- 
heads throwing mud”’ might have known in 
advance that they were going to catch a 
tartar, if they had looked up that Nebraska 
hearing of thirty years before. His case was 
this: Shippers in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City were selling in the home markets 
of Nebraska many products that the farmers 
and manufacturers of the state itself could 
supply. This was because the through 
freight rates, although too high, were actually 
lower than the local rates between points 
within the state. Dawes had the facts, 
more of them than the railway men or the 
state board had. “It had taken me two 
years to get ready for that case,” he says. 
Furthermore, he knew that the members of 
the board, although elected by the people, 
were far too friendly with the railways. In 
the stenographic record of the argument we 
find, for example: 


Mr. Dawes—I will say to you, Mr. Auditor 
Benton, that it is a good deal better for you to 
make this investigation right here at home than 
it is riding in special cars to the Pacific Coast at 
the expense of the railroads. 





“Pinheads Throwing Mud” 


State AupITOR BENTON—I guess you would 
ride too, if you had the chance. 

Mr. Dawes—Not if I were drawing a salary asa 
state officer, and a member of the board of trans- 
portation, and were paid by the people to stay at 
home, and protect their interests, and do my duty. 


Coming in the midst of the political up- 
heaval in Nebraska, that fight brought Dawes 
into contact with the Populists, with whom 
he went to work to frame new rate laws. 
“I’ve never seen a finer spirit,’ he told me, 
“than there was in those farmers of the 
Granger legislatures. | was a Republican, 
but that didn’t make any difference to them 
or to me. We were working together for 
what was right.” 


RADICALS OF THE ’NINETIES AND OF TO-DAY 


NEVITABLY he contrasts those farmer- 

legislators of the ’nineties with the leaders 
of the political revolt of to-day. “The 
trouble with some people who call themselves 
progressives,”’ he continued, “is that they 
don’t see that sometimes you make the most 
progress by starting with what you’ve got. 
The radical is dissatisfied with the whole 
present order of things. Our farmers out 
here are rightly dissatisfied with certain 
things that are wrong in the present order.” 

It is interesting that Dawes comes back 
into politics in a campaign resembling that 
of 1892, which was in the making when he 
had his first taste of politics. It was four 
years later that he became active, when, as he 
says, “I first got into politics because my 
father was a friend of McKinley.” 

By that time he had left law practice for 
good, and had moved to Chicago and was 
the president of gas companies in IIlinois and 
Wisconsin. He took hold of the McKinley 
movement and carried the state convention 
at Springfield, with the result that the IIlinois 
delegates were instructed for McKinley. 
He became a member of the Republican 
executive committee, under Mark Hanna. 

H. H. Kohlsaat says: “He initiated a 
card-index system extending from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Pacific, and probably, next to 
Mr. Hanna, did more to win the nomination 
for McKinley than any other man.” After 
the election, McKinley made Dawes, then 
only thirty-two years old, the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The appointment was 
reasonable, for Dawes had four years earlier 
published a book on the banking system of 
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the United States which was already authori- 
tative and has remained so. 

In 1900 he presided over the Republican 
state convention in Illinois. Then he de- 
cided to run for the Republican nomination for 
the United States Senate, and was defeated 
in 1902 through the influence of William 
Lorimer. He said to me: “When Lorimer 
gave me that licking for Senator in 1902, it 
was the best thing that ever happened to me. 
It put me out of politics at a time when | was 
after something for myself. The only times 
I’ve ever got anywhere in public life were 
when | wasn’t thinking of myself.” 


A BANKER AND A _ BUSINESS MAN 


O, THROUGH with politics as well as 
with law, Dawes turned to business 
and finance. He organized the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois and remained its 
president until January, 1921, since when he 
has been chairman of the board. From his 
occasional speeches during the years before 
the War, we can get a clear view of the trend 
of his thinking. 

He has long been an outspoken champion 
of the business man and a critic of the poli- 
tician. In an address at Pittsburgh in 1¢03 
he said that the American theory in banking 
and in the protective tariff is this: 


Let the little man grow. Let him have a 
chance. . . . It is the man who goes in to 
start a little business who has developed 
and built up this country. 


He was one of the first to attack the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law because it failed to 
distinguish between harmful and harmless 
trade agreements. While speaking before the 
trust conference of the National Civic Federa- 
tion in 1908 he burst out with his defense of 
the American business man: 


I am tired of the interminable criticism of men 
who are doing things in the United States. 
The American business man is honest—the average 
American business man. He wants the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law corrected because he believes in 
obeying his country’s laws, and | repel the assump- 
tion of so many in these days that the American 
business man is a man who must be watched, 
watched, watched. 


Turning to Samuel Gompers, who sat near 
him, he went on: 


What the business man wants is what you are 


endeavoring to do—you who represent the labor- 
ing man of the ou are 
seeking to prevent that kind of competition which 
crushes out life. You have singularly 
good fortune in not being opposed by the politician. 





Contempt for members of Congress runs 
through many of his speeches. It is only 
thinly concealed in the report of his testimony 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency in 1907, when he appeared to 
urge the Aldrich bill for a national reserve 
association. His fellow bankers in Chicago, 
and hundreds of banks throughout the coun- 
try, were against the measure. He was for 
it, and he fought for it in a long and stormy 
session in which he told a number of congress- 
men what he thought of them. 

In 1911 he said in an after-dinner talk: 


Consider the personnel of the United States 
Senate to-day and its personnel twenty-five years 
ago. We have comparatively to-day a _ very 
inferior class of statesmen in the United States. 
Look at some of the members of the United States 
Senate—statesmen of the type—but I desist. 
As the Spaniards say, “It is a waste of lather to 
shave an ass.” 


That his opinion has not greatly changed 
was shown when he said to me recently, in 
discussing a certain law, “That just shows 
how easily you can scare a politician.” 

When muck-raking was at its height, he 
was loud in his defense of financiers. He said 
in IQII: 


Inert wealth has no power. Wealth in motion 
is power. And many of the greatest leaders in 
finance of to-day are not men of vast wealth, but 
those who through their qualities of care, initiative, 
and justice keep large bodies of wealth in useful 
motion. . . . The effort of the magazines 
and the muck-rakers to create the impression that 
there is something wrong in this kind of leadership, 
which when properly considered is the triumph 
of individuality over wealth, is that to which | 
am objecting. 


He was then, and still is, distrustful of 
popular clamor. Opposing the initiative and 
referendum in an address before the Civic 
Federation of Chicago, he said: 


I have full confidence in the justice and ultimate 
right of any decision which comes from the deliber- 
ate voice of the people. But the men 


who framed the Constitution of the United States 
recognized the great truth that generally a tempo- 
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rary expression of popular will is not what the 
people themselves wish when they have had time 
for consideration. 


The only serious charge ever made against 
Dawes himself as a financier—so far as | can 
learn—is that which concerns his transaction 
with William Lorimer in 1912, and which 
appeared in some detail in the New Republic 
for July 9, 1924. 

Lorimer was president of a national bank 
in Chicago, which was not in good condition. 
He decided to change to a state trust and 
savings bank. Under the Illinois law, the 
capital stock and surplus of the new bank 
had to be paid in cash and counted by the 
state auditor. So Lorimer’s national bank 
drew a cashier’s check for the required sum 
of $1,250,000, which the Central Trust 
Company cashed by the authority of Dawes, 
its president. The currency was handed to 
Lorimer in the teller’s cage at the trust 
company. He passed it to the auditor’s 
agent, who counted it on the spot. Lorimer 
than handed the money back to the cashier 
of the trust company, and got his check 
back. In the language of the Supreme Court 
of the state: 


This amounted to a solemn declaration that the 
particular currency which was there present was 
the property of the La Salle Street Trust and 
Savings Bank, dedicated solely to its business 
and subject absolutely to its control. 


Twenty months later Lorimer’s new bank 
failed. Its assets, according to the attorney 
for the receiver, “were found to be insufficient 
by more than $2,000,000 to satisfy the claim 
of its depositors and other creditors.” He 
then sued the Central Trust Company, 
claiming that the $1,250,000 which it had 
provided to cash the check in 1912 was a 
trust fund belonging to the creditors. After 
years of litigation, the Supreme Court held 
the Central Trust Company liable for the 
difference between the actual net value of 
the assets of the Lorimer bank at the time of 
the transaction, and the $1,250,000 capital 
and surplus. A decree was entered for 
$110,457.51. 

Dawes had been directly responsible for 
the commission of a legal and _ technical 


wrong. That is established. His friends 
defend his action on three grounds: 
1. That the transaction was common 





No Justification for the Charge of Fraud 


practice among Illinois banks, and had 
never been regarded as wrong. 
That neither Dawes nor his 
charged a cent for it. 
f | hat the motive was generous. 
They cite, on the point of good faith, a 
decision of the Appellate Court in 1922, as 
follows: 


Ny 


bank 


We think the Central Trust Company and Dawes 
acted entirely innocently in the matter and were 
doing a mere act of courtesy for Lorimer and his 
bank. There is no contention that the Central 
Trust Company or Dawes received any remunera- 
tion for what was done. Every one 
connected with the matter seems to have acted in 
entire good faith. They all thought that what 
they were doing was a substantial compliance 
with the law of this state. 


The decision goes on to say that “the 
Central Trust Company did (unwittingly) 
a legal wrong.” As a result of this case, in 
future any similar transaction will be clearly 
recognized as dishonest, and in fact the 
state law has since been altered to prevent 
any doubt about the capital of a new bank. 

John Barton Payne, a Democrat, who has 
acted as counsel for the trust company, says: 
“The other reputable banks in Chicago, 
without exception, had done for other insti- 
tutions precisely what Dawes and the Central 
Trust Company did for the Lorimer bank, 
and the practice had never been challenged. 
The attempt to charge Dawes with fraud 
or other improper motive does not rest upon 
the slightest foundation; his conduct was in 
the highest sense creditable to himself and 
to his bank, and represented an act of char- 
acteristic unselfish generosity.” 


POOLING THE ALLIED SUPPLIES 


S PROOF of generosity, the friends of 
Dawes point out that he had no reason 

to love Lorimer, who had put him out of 
politics ten years earlier, and who at the 
time of the transaction had lost his power and 
had been driven out of the Senate in disgrace. 
It was during this litigation that Dawes 
became an international figure through his 
War activities. He entered the service as a 
major of engineers, and after working under 
General Atterbury on transportation, became 
General Purchasing Agent. His great contri- 


bution to the winning of the War was the 
codrdination of the Allied services of supply. 
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In those dangerous days of the spring of 
1918, it became clear to him that there must 
be a pooling of supplies behind the lines. 
The Supreme War Council had, as he then 
said, “become a supreme failure,” and its 
authority was transferred to Foch. Per- 
shing and Dawes decided that there must be a 
similar central control of the entire Allied 
system of supply 
and transportation. 


the A. E. F. before the Senate investigating 
committee. There had been plenty of wit- 
nesses before him, but he swept away all 
the impression they had left. Afterward he 
said: “What | knew was in those twenty- 
three volumes of testimony just made my 
blood boil, and | said the things that came 
first to my mind, and with all the emphasis 
| could command. 
| wanted to attract 





On April 18th Per- 
shing determined to 
demand it. Dawes 
was the man who 
put it over. Al- 
though the French 
were willing, the 
British delayed and 
demurred. Finally 
Dawes was sent to 
London, where, as 
he reported: “The 
explanation | was 
able to give to the 
English Prime Min- 
ister and Lieuten- 
ant - General 
Cowans, British 
Quartermaster- 
General, as well as 
to Lord Milner, of 
the British War 
Office, of the pur- 
pose and scope of 








the attention of the 
people.” 

Among the peo- 
ple whose attention 
he attracted was 
Warren G. Hard- 
ing, who, soon after 
that, appointed him 
the first Director of 
the Budget. He 
stayed on that job 
one year, during 
which, as his book 
on the subject 
shows, the Govern- 
ment expenses were 
reduced $1,600,- 
000,000. Much of 
this reduction, as he 
points out, was due 
to winding up war- 
time activities. By 
others, however, he 
has been credited 








General Pershing’s 
plan, led to the ac- 
ceptance of it by 
that Government. 
Yesterday (June 
3rd), at Versailles, the War Council officially 
approved the plan.” Behind that modest 
statement there is no doubt another story, 
that can some day be told, of the fighting 
salesmanship of Dawes. 

He was naturally the American member 
of the Allied Purchasing Board, which func- 
tioned during the final drive to victory, and 
after the Armistice he worked on the Liquida- 
tion Commission. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATES THE A. E. F. 


VEN then not many had heard of him. 
But on February 3, 1921, every one 
heard from him, for he captured the first 
pages of the newspapers with his defense of 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
Lawyer, business man, banker, and public servant, he has be- d 
come a synonym for direct forcefulness. Dawes never evades 900,000, due to the 
an issue. “If I trim, I’m gone” is his way of putting it. 


with a saving of 
more than $250,- 


energy with which 
he went after every 
department and bureau chief. 

His next and latest public job was as head 
of the experts’ committee on the German 
budget. The theory of the Dawes Report, 
as he stated it, was that “as the economic 
processes of Germany under a stable currency 
and with a balanced budgei are revived there 
will be demonstrated the capacity of Germany 
to pay.”’ In his more characteristic style he 
expressed the spirit of the report, condemning 
“the incessant misrepresentations and _ in- 
tolerable interjections of those foul and 
carrion-loving vultures—the nationalistic dem- 
agogues of all countries—who would exploit 
their pitiful personalities out of a common 
misfortune.” How he invoked both theory 








ae 
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and spirit and again fought through to an 
international agreement is another story 
which must wait to be recounted by a future 
historian. 

While Dawes was struggling to bring order 
in Europe, some of his younger associates 
back in Illinois were building larger the law- 
and-order organization which he had founded 
after the Herrin massacre, in 1923. This 
body, “ The Minute Men of the Constitution,” 
has brought upon him the opposition of 
organized labor. 


THE A. F. O. L. AND THE MINUTE MEN 


HE American Federation of Labor at- 

tacks him as “one of the most outspoken 
enemies of labor and the founder of an or- 
ganization dedicated to the task of writing 
into all political platforms planks calling for 
the anti-union shop—an organization which 
also encouraged and supported the Daugherty 
injunction against the railroad shopmen.” 

When | said to him that he would be af- 
tacked, and probably heckled in his meetings, 
about the Minute Men, he retorted: 

“1 hope they do ask me about that. I’m 
proud of those Minute Men. Their platform 
is simply law enforcement, the Constitution 
of the United States, and the American flag.” 

He denies that the Minute Men are for 
an open shop or against union labor. He 
says that he recognizes the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, and adds: 
“Economic questions like that of the open 
shop will always be at issue among good 
citizens, but these differences must be ad- 
justed within the law.” 

Since he started the Minute Men, about 
May 1, 1923, it has obtained some 40,000 
members, all in Illinois. Dawes himself 
went out and stumped the state. Wherever 
he went, he left behind him a “company,” 
for he organized on a military basis, with 
captains, lieutenants, and sergeants. He was 
in sole command. They tell of a meeting 
in one town at which a woman, used to the 
devious ways of clubs, got up and asked 
“Who are your directors and executive com- 
mittee?’’ Dawes marched down the aisle and, 
standing before her, said: “ Madam, | am.” 

Last November, in the Cook County 
judicial election, Dawes decided to support 
for reélection the two “injunction judges.” 
An attack signed by fifteen labor union 
officers, including John Fitzpatrick, Matthew 





Minute Men 


Woll, and Victor A. Olander, declared that 
“government by injunction has become a 
menace to free citizenship’ and urged the 
defeat of “two of the most notorious injunc- 
tion judges,’ Denis E. Sullivan, Democrat, 
and Jesse Holdom, Republican. 

Dawes replied that “Judges Holdom and 
Sullivan are not opposed to labor organiza- 
tions, and are not opposed to union men or 
their best interests. They merely followed 
the law as they found it.”’ He had thirteen 
companies of his Minute Men in the suburbs, 
and three in the city of Chicago. He turned 
them out to circulate publicity and to man 
the polls. Holdom and Sullivan were re- 
elected, and Dawes points to the vote in the 
labor wards of Evanston, where Holdom led 
his opponent by almost three to one, as proof 
of the “failure of labor leaders to deliver at 
the polls the vote of patriotic union men 
against law enforcement.” 

| have talked to several of the most active 
Minute Men, who are inspired with an intense 
personal loyalty to their chief. One of them 
said to me: “Here’s the proof that this is 
not an open-shop organization. It has been 
in existence over a year. Every one knows 
that the General goes after what he wants. 
But the Minute Men have not made one 
single step toward the open shop.” 

Some of these men are working for the 
election of Dawes. But they must work as 
individuals. For Dawes has given absolute 
orders that the Minute Men as an organiza- 
tion, which has always been non-partisan and 
includes many Democrats, must keep out of 
the campaign. 

The opposition, however, will not keep it 
out of the campaign, and, in spite of all denials, 
will label its founder as not only an open- 
shop man but also a foe of union labor. 

“Roaring conservative” is the phrase in 
which some one has summed him up. He 
believes in compromise. He said once: 


With our diversified interests, with our diversi- 
fied opinions, with the great breadth of our coun- 
try, any legislation which will be passed in this 
country will be composite, and in every instance 
it will be a compromise. 


And at another time: 
If we are to progress, we must listen to the 


radical; if we are not to go on the rocks, we must 
listen to the conservative. 
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To me he said: “We need both radical 
and conservative. The pendulum swings be- 
tween them and that’s how we get balance.” 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL BALANCE 


N HIS approach to a problem there are 

three stages: 

First, the study of economic theory. 
That he is at home there is proved by his 
mastery of the currency system, dating from 
1892. It has been said that he did not know 
the details of the Dawes Report. This 
impression is very likely due to his readiness 
to give credit to others, particularly to Owen 
Young, of whom he said to me, “There is a 
very great man.” To those who have talked 
with him it is apparent that he knew every 
detail that it was necessary to know in order 
to make the Dawes Report a document of 
enormous importance. 

Second, he studies mass psychology. Un- 
like many statesmen, he considers not merely 
what he thinks the people ought to have, 
but what they are ready to accept. He 
reads and quotes from Gustave Le Bon. 
“If there’s one thing we know about the 
psychology of the mass,” he said to me, “it’s 
that there is veneration for truth. No one 
resents a clear statement of the truth. The 
people are always suspicious of a haymow 
of words.” Of the League of Nations, he 
said: “ You know, | was for the League. But 
those who drafted the covenant made a great 


mistake in not making it clear to the average 
mind that there was no impairment of 
sovereignty. Article X, for example, should 
have been explained in a summary. The 
people could not and should not accept a 
document not clear to them on so momentous 
a question. Their mandate of 1920 should 
and must be obeyed.” 

Third, he applies himself to convincing 
the individuals through whom he must 
work. That is what he did in the Army, on 
the experts’ committee, and in his famous 
budget lecture to the bureau chiefs. That 
is where his profanity and even his pipe have 
helped. His technique varies. When he 
was “selling” the honesty of the Army, the 
committee kept him on the stand for four 
days. He believes, however, that “you can 
say anything in twenty minutes,” and in 
telling me this he added significantly: “My 
speech to the experts’ committee wasn’t 
more than twenty minutes long.” 

I quoted to him the remark of our first 
Vice-President, John Adams, that “it is a 
punishment to hear other people talk five 
hours every day, and not be at liberty to talk 
at all myself.” I said that many of us can 
hardly imagine “Hell Maria’ Dawes pre- 


siding in solemn silence over the Senate. 

“| haven’t thought about being elected,” 
he replied. “You’ve got to take things as 
they come. What I’m thinking about is this 
campaign.” 























The American 





Home and the 


Younger Generation 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


N EVERY advance, thereis gain and there 
isloss. This is true of every individual, 
of every society, of every nation, of 
everything. As a man grows older, he 
gains in experience, and loses physically; 

he will be an optimist or a pessimist, accord- 
ing to the relative importance he attaches to 
brain and body. Every political advance 
makes radicals and conservatives articulate; 
both are right, only they are contemplating 
different truths. A man is a conservative if 
he looks only at what has been lost, a radical 
if he looks only at what is gained. Every 
scientific improvement carries, with all its 
profits, certain irremediable losses. The au- 
tomobile and telephone are partially intended 
to save space and time; but before they were 
invented, men were not nearly so busy as 
they are now. The electric light, with its 
enormous convenience, is not so good for 
reading purposes as the old kerosene lamp— 
and there are still many Englishmen who read 
and write by candlelight. One travels faster 
and more comfortably ina Pullman car than 
on the top of a coach; but no one can read 
Dickens without feeling that travelers a 
century ago had some kinds of fun that to-day 
are as extinct as the dodo. 

Personally, | would never go back; | do 
not myself wish to be young again, nor would 
1 choose to live in the eighteenth century 
rather than in this. There is always a certain 
fallacy in looking backward. Middle-aged 
women, who grow sentimental over what they 
call their lost youth, imagine that they could 
have both youth and experience, which is 
impossible. If we suddenly lost the material 
comforts of what is called modern civilization, 
most of us would be in a state both helpless 
and despairing. 

Furthermore, it is characteristic of human 
nature never to be satisfied with what one has 
or with present conditions; instead of making 
the best of the situation, we wish the situation 
were different. And it is curious, that while 


nearly all people want things different, they 
make so little effort to change themselves. 
In a world where every one is dissatisfied 
with the climate, with the Government, with 
his income, with his neighbor, it is almost 
laughable to see so much self-satisfaction. 

In making what is probably a vain attempt 
to discover whether the younger generation 
in America to-day is worse than in former 
times, it is essential to remember that in 
every age the younger generation has been 
looked upon by its elders with grave misgiv- 
ings. This does not mean that we should 
abandon the effort at the start, or assume, 
because when we were young older people 
distrusted us, that therefore the present 
younger generation must be flawless. Of all 
forms of optimism, complacency is the worst, 
because it is unproductive. Let us remember 
merely that, when we contemplate the younger 
generation, and they look black, the darkness 
may be in our vision rather than in the ob- 
ject. 

In one of my undergraduate classes at Yale 
last year, a student made a contribution that 
| shall never forget. 1 was doubly surprised: 
first, that such a remark should come from a 
member of the younger generation; second, 
that it should come from this particular mem- 
ber, who had just returned to college from a 
six weeks’ suspension because of drunkenness. 
Post vinum veritas. 

We were discussing in the class room. Ten- 
nyson’s poem, “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” which was received at its first ap- 
pearance (1886) with howls of protest and 
derision, because of its pessimistic attitude 
toward the younger generation. | do not 
know why every American newspaper is 
forced to be optimistic—all I know is that 
no other attitude is permissible. | have a 


copy of the excellent Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which, like other papers, received the 
long poem by cable, printed every word of it, 
and then slated it unmercifully in an edi- 
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torial. In this poem, Tennyson seemed to 
feel that everything was going to the dogs— 


Bring the old dark ages back without the 
faith, without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and 
roll their ruins down the slope. 


Authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, 
rhymester, play your part, 

Paint the mortal shame of Nature with the 
living hues of Art. 


Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own 
foul passions bare; 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverence— 
forward—naked—let them stare. 


Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the 
drainage of your sewer; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest the 
stream should issue pure. 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the 
troughs of Zolaism— 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, down- 
ward too into the abysm. 


However one may appraise this as poetry, 
its sentiments provoked a lively discussion. 
I] remarked that in every age of the world the 
older generation had believed the younger 
generation was going to the devil. Then up 
spake this undergraduate, and said, “Perhaps 
the younger generation would have gone to 
the devil, if the older generation had not 
always believed they would.” 

This youth evidently had not been infuri- 
ated by the misgivings of his elders. Quite 
the contrary. To him it seemed at least 
possible that out of these two forces—impulse 
of youth and restraint of age—the resultant 
was in a better direction than if the older 
generation had abetted youth with some 
such slogan as “Go it while you’re young!” 
I dare say he was right. 


OLDER GENERATIONS STILL THE SAME 


OMEBODY dug up in Egypt—though | 

am a little shaky on time and place—a 
rock that had lain perdu three or four thou- 
sand years. A scholar decoded the inscrip- 
tion, which said that people nowadays were 
effete and irresponsible, not at all as they used 
to be in the good old times. Well, that 
ancient rock will do for the attitude of the 
older generation in almost any period of his- 
tory. And if the older generation had been 
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right, the world, so far as civilization is 
concerned, would have gone to destruction 
long ago. Yet it.seems clear, that although 
the world has moved in spirals, with appalling 
lapses, it has really advanced. 

The War of 1914-1918, with its destruction, 
horror, and depressive effect, established be- 
yond the possibility of doubt one fact that 
had been by many in the years 1900-1914 
not only doubted but even disbelieved. Then 
we frequently heard that the modern youth 
were inferior in physical strength and in 
courage to their ancestors. Personally | 
needed no war to prove the contrary; for I had 
lived with young men all my life and | knew 
that, in any emergency calling for endurance 
and intrepidity, they would show themselves 
not worse, but better than their predecessors. 
Often | had heard the remark that modern 
young men were “soft’’; that they had been 
sapped by luxury, excess of physical comfort, 
and high living. 


A RELIEF FROM HOME LIFE 


HEN came the War. Nowif it had been 

true that modern young men were accus- 
tomed only to luxurious ease, then their sacri- 
fice in going to war was all the greater, for 
consider what they were leaving when they 
enlisted! In some previous ages of the world, 
going to war was really a relief from the hard 
drudgery of home life and daily work. It was 
a picnic. Yet our young men enlisted with 
the same eagerness and enthusiasm that have 
ever been characteristic of boys going to war. 
But the comparison does not stop there. 
Our youth had to endure things in this war 
that no Spartan or Roman was called upon to 
face; war was a thousand times more horrible 
than in any previous age. The fact that they 
did endure these things shows that their 
spirit was as unbreakable as that of ancient 
warriors and that their physical condition 
was better. 

There can be no doubt that the physique 
of young men and maidens to-day is much 
finer than in any past time. It is my con- 
viction that if the best Greek athletes of 
the best days of Greek history had entered 
the Olympic games in France this summer, 
not one of them could have won a place. 

The moral effects of the recent war were 
not so good, and in attempting to form any 
estimate of the present moral standards of 
American youth, we must never forget the 
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War. Evil begets evil; and as war. is the 
most monstrous evil characteristic of human 
society, its after effects are bound to be bad. 
Those sentimentalists who imagined that this 
war was in the nature of a purification, in- 
spiration, and ennoblement, were deluded. 
Religion, morality, and everything that goes 
under the name of decency sustained heavy 
casualtiesin this war; howcould it be otherwise? 

Only one good thing for religion do | see. 
The immediate result of the patent incom- 
patibility of war with Christianity was to 
injure Christianity; but in the end, | believe 
it is war, and not Christianity, that is going 
to get the worst of it. In spite of the fact 
that the Christian churches in every land 
were used merely for war-propaganda, more 
Christian people were shocked by this war 
than ever before: which means that the moral 
standards of Christianity have risen. In 
olden times, no Christian felt any inconsis- 
tency in going out to slay his fellow-creatures; 
the more he killed, the greater his Christian 
service. My great-grandfather was a colonel 
in the American Revolution and a good 
Christian; it never crossed his mind that he 
could not be both. My grandfather, who 
was absolutely orthodox, did all he could in 
the War of 1812; my father was a minister 
during the Civil War, and not a shadow of 
hesitation darkened his ardent patriotism. 
But now, as Edith Cavell said, “Patriotism 
is not enough.” It was enough for church- 
members in former times, but it is not now, 
and it never, never will be again. “Patriot- 
ism,” says J]. B. S. Haldane, “which was once 
a flame upon the altar, has become a world- 
devouring conflagration.” 

It is not the professional soldier who brings 
on war; there will always be good Christian 
soldiers, as there are good Christian judges, 
prosecuting attorneys, and policemen. When 
we get the League of Nations—which is cer- 
tain to come—armed soldiers will be neces- 
sary to preserve the peace of the world. 
For if the standard of morality of nations is 
far below that of individuals—and it is— 
force will be as necessary to restrain predatory 
nations as it is now to check the activities of 
criminals. 

It will be a long time before a battleship or 
a soldier becomes an anachronism; but the 
goal to work for is to reduce huge standing 
armies and enormous navies to the minimum 
necessary for a police force. 





Christianity’s Higher Moral Standards 


| have included these remarks on war 
because no one can intelligently discuss 
present-day morals without referring to that 
catastrophe which left its shadow on every 
person who survived it. But, after giving 
the post-war acute relapse in morals and the 
chronic advance toward individual liberty 
their due weight, is the present condition of 
the American home and of the younger 
generation alarming? 


“THE EVIL THAT MEN DO LIVES AFTER THEM” 


T IS better for a married pair to have a 

fixed abode than to be constantly traveling; 
a boarding-house is better than an hotel, an 
apartment is better than a boarding-house, 
a separate house is best of all. It is unques- 
tionably better for children to grow up in a 
home than in an hotel or an apartment; but, 
after all, the place is not what counts the 
most. What counts the most is the character 
of the parents. Far better for children to be 
in any environmént with parents both wise 
and good, than to be in the most comfortable 
home with the wrong kind of father and 
mother. Personality is more important than 
place. 

In one respect twentieth-century parents 
are decidedly better than their own parents 
were. This is in their solicitude for the health 
of their offspring. Never in human history 
was there a time when parents took such pains 
with the bodies of their children, to see that 
anything that might interfere with physical 
safety and comfort should be removed. This 
was not the rule fifty years ago, when | was a 
boy. The modern child wears a gold harness 
on his teeth, loses his tonsils, and becomes as 
familiar with minor operations as if he lived 
in a hospital. | amstill carrying everything 
| started with. 

But beyond a constant solicitude for health, 
do the parents of to-day have that passion 
for the souls and minds of their children 
that used to be not uncommon? Do they 
study the art of bringing up children with the 
devotion they give to bridge, golf, and mah- 
jong? Bringing up children is the most 
difficult art in the world, not merely because 
it requires profound wisdom and _ infinite 
tact, but also because it is necessary every 
day to set a good example. Precepts are of 
little importance when unaccompanied by 
illustrative action. A doctor cannot impress 


people with the danger of nicotine while 
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lighting a cigar; and parents who endeavor 
to inculcate good conduct in their children 
must behave themselves. Don’t send the 
child to church and stay home yourself; 
then he regards church as one of the penalties 
of being little and defenseless, which he will 
escape with years. 

A few months ago, a headmaster in one of 
our large preparatory schools discovered 
that there was considerable gambling going 
on, and eventually he found the ringleader, 
and determined to have a “frank talk” with 
him. But the boy was even franker than the 
“head.” To the master’s surprise, the boy 
showed not the least conviction of sin, not the 
least shame. He maintained that gambling 
was not even a peccadillo. 

“My mother plays bridge for money all 
the time,’ he said stoutly; “do you mean to 
say that my mother is a criminal?” 

The headmaster said nothing; he did not, 
as he had intended, expel the boy. He took 
the train to the town, twenty-four hours dis- 
tant, where the mother lived. He told her 
how happy she ought to be that her boy ad- 
mired her so much that he took her as a stan- 
dard of morals and behavior. “He has 
started the habit of gambling in our school,” 
said the teacher, “and when | remonstrated 
with him, he said he was doing his best to 
live according to the example set by his 
mother.”’ She quit, and so did the boy. 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS AS INTIMATE FRIENDS 


FTER more than thirty years of studying 
students—a most interesting subject of 
special research—| find that a good home with 
wise and “consecrated”’ parents will mean 
more in a boy’s life than everything else put 
together. If parents must live in an apart- 
ment house rather than in a home, they must 
take all the more care of the minds and souls 
of their children. When parents are dis- 
honest, or silly, or petulant, there is no more 
terrible or remorseless judge than their own 
offspring. 

Fathers and mothers can be, and should be, 
the most intimate friends their children have. 
Embarrassment can be annihilated if mental 
acquaintance is begun sufficiently early. 
An enormous help is good table-conversation. 
The opportunity comes three times a day; 
and if fathers and mothers make an effort to 
talk in an interesting and sensible manner 
with their children, talk about characters in 


the Bible and other good books, talk about 
studies and experiences at school, much may 
be accomplished. Moving picture actresses 
and the various makes of automobiles are 
not stimulating subjects for conversation. 

To-day it is clear that in many instances 
children are bored by their parents, there 
being no common ground of understanding. 
And if children are bored by their parents, 
parents are shocked by their children. There 
are hundreds of mothers and fathers who wake 
up one day and are as amazed by the behavior 
and habits and thoughts of their children as 
a hen would be if she hatched out a duckling. 
They have lived together in the same dwelling 
for years and literally they know one an- 
other not at all. 

Furthermore, a boy ought not only to love 
his mother, he ought also to have intellectual 
respect for her opinions. There is only one 
way in which this attitude may be acquired. 

By the same token, mothers should be more 
interested in the intellectual. development of 
their children than in their social popularity. 
To-day, when a.university education is no 
longer a privilege, but a matter of course, it 
is not so prized as it used to be. There are 
many parents who seem to regard social 
distinction at college as more important than 
success in scholarship. One mother told me 
in all seriousness, that on the day when 
elections to fraternities were given, she ex- 
pected a telegram from her son, and as none 
came, “of course I lay awake all night.” 
This is the prevailing emphasis. But one 
day, a father came to New Haven, to look 
over the ground in order to select a room for 
his son, who was to enter the freshman class. 
He found one, and in reply to his inquiry, 
| told him that while such a room would 
be good for purposes of study, it would not 
be so socially advantageous for his son as if 
he roomed elsewhere. “| care nothing what- 
ever about that,”’ said he; “he will come here 
to get an education.” I looked at him in 
amazement. 

If there is real cause for alarm to-day, 
there is more cause for it in contemplating 
the older generation than the new. Most 
boys and girls, whatever temporary lapses 
may have been characteristic of their conduct, 
start life with an outfit of high ideals, with the 
sincere wish to accomplish something good. 
They get these, if they have missed them 
at home, at school and college, for the 
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general tendency of education is idealistic. 
But one can hardly ignore the fact that in 
the twentieth century mature men and women 
show a selfish pursuit of pleasure and an un- 
restrained self-indulgence that were not so 
characteristic of their ancestors. It is good 
to see old men and women active and enjoy- 
ing themselves; | deplore merely the ten- 
dency to excess. 


THE RADICALISM OF YOUTH 


O FAR as the younger generation itself is 
concerned, one should remember the na- 
ture of eternal youth. Every young man ought 
to be more or less of a radical; it is a sign of 
intellectual yeast working. Youth by na- 
ture is rebellious, independent, adventurous; 
boys and girls should be as adventurous men- 
tally as they are physically. The reversion 
to wildness in the love of camping-out and 
in the love of danger is normal; it is a sign of 
bodily health; it should also be accompanied 
by intellectual independence. Boys and girls 
imagine that there is such a thing as complete 
freedom, and they want it. Later they dis- 
cover that there is no such thing, and as 
they grow older, instead of crying for the 
moon, they try to make the best of the earth. 
They become more reconciled to life, as they 
learn the rules of the game. It is not the 
accumulation of years, it is the accumulation 
of responsibilities that makes adults more 
conservative. But unless there is a radical 
impulse to start with, their conservatism, 
instead of being the result of wisdom and a 
knowledge of life’s limitations, will be merely 
intellectual paralysis. 

1 do not believe that young men and 
maidens are worse now than in former times. 
There has never been an age in history, | 
suppose, when boys and girls would not rather 
play than work. But | do not believe there 
has ever been a time when so many young 
men and women took an interest in intellec- 
tual things comparable to what may be ob- 
served to-day. This is partly owing to the 
closer connection between studies and life. 

It is true that there is an amazing freedom 
in dress, talk, and manners; but much of 
this is all to the good. There goes with it a 
freedom in body and mind without which 
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true development is impossible. 


Young 
people are more honest and candid than they 


used to be. They question everything told 
them by their elders, which is a very good 
thing for both. We must not tell them any- 
thing, unless we are willing to face the intel- 
lectual consequences of our assertions, and 
unless we can defend them against reasonable 
opposition. A good teacher enjoys intellec- 
tual opposition from his pupils more than 
any other sign of activity. Obedience is 
not the prime virtue. Obedience even when 
genuine is not the prime virtue, and it too 
often is a cloak for hypocrisy. 

The average youth has never taken kindly 
to religious instruction; in most cases that has 
to come later with the acquisition of wisdom. 
Yet if the seeds of religion be planted early 
in life they will, in innumerable cases, come 
to fruition later. The most beautiful flowers 
all come up through dirt. The natural ten- 
dency of youth to think lightly of religion 
was immensely assisted by the War. Skepti- 
cism in religion is in nine cases out of ten 
followed by skepticism in morals. No one 
should be surprised at this, for it is a logical 
sequence. 

Take merely one of the elements of re- 
ligious belief—the faith in a future life. If 
this be destroyed or weakened, it is natural 
that life here loses much of its significance. 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
Many people to-day have what | call a greedy 
attitude toward life. They are bound to 
have a good time, regardless of the conse- 
quences—there are no consequences! It is 
only by the belief that we are more than 
transitory dust, more than beasts, that any 
true value can be given to moral ideas. 

| do not deplore the loss of faith because 
of the lack of restraint that follows it. I do 
not regard the Church or Christianity as a 
policeman. I regard the Christian religion 
as the foundation of intelligent, successful, 
and happy living. It is a central impulse, 
not a negation. It is a diet, not a medicine. 


Children who grow up in homes where their 
parents are deeply and truly religious, and 
where Sunday is not merely a day of self- 
indulgence, become the real pillars of so- 
ciety. 
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MRS. JENNIE MORAN 


UT where the silver dollar be- 

gins, where the Non-Partisan 

League was “foaled,” and where 

the mortgages climb up the in- 

dignant wheat farmers’ backs, 

Mrs. Jennie Moran, rosy and Irish and forty- 

five, plies her successful trade of honest-to- 

goodness farmer. Sitting in her comfortable 

farm kitchen, adorned with a separator and an 

incubator instead of with a radio, she answered 

my questions regarding the why of the success 
which | saw all about me with my two eyes. 

A modest success, if you will. But, never- 
theless, financial security and glowing red- 
cheeked out-of-door life for her and for the 
two boys who were washing up with jolly 
splashes at the washstand behind the door. 
A success that included fried chicken and 
fluffy home-made chocolate cake and a whole 
bucket of yellow cream for supper—a supper 
served on the kitchen table by the window 
which looked out on the spacious vista of 
rolling treeless prairieland—tans and browns 
and patches of bright young green fields and 
the purple of distant horizons. A view war- 
ranted to send zsthetic reactions up the spine 
—or else to drive one mad with its lonely, 
reiterative majesty. 

Outside the window, too, is the busy farm 
life—proudly stepping roosters and foolish 
scampering hens, pretty little black-and-white 
calves scratching their backs against the 
corner of the white frame cottage, turkeys 
deigning to come back to civilization after 
ranging the newly planted fields for grass- 
hoppers. And, inside, a shoe box of freshly 


hatched little turkeys under the stove for 
warmth. Here surely was a life as far re- 
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moved from the luxurious, darkey-served ex- 
istence of a gentleman planter of the South, 
as it is aloof from the barren, gasoline- 
motored, idle life of the bored wheat farmers. 
A full life | had stumbled onto—a life that 
she and her children had builded for them- 
selves, literally with their own hands—quite 
contrary to the custom of the country in 
which they were settling. 

Then she told me the story. 

It was on a prosperous stock farm of lowa 
that the pretty, bred Irish-American girl, 
born to adventure, was efficiently reared into 
young maidenhood. Then she started off her 
adventurings by marrying the strayed younger 
son of a noble English family and took him 
out on the farm to teach him the business of 
milking cows from the ground up. (The 
dramatic possibilities at this point are a temp- 
tation on which the writer stoically turns her 
back.) We will skip with the years. Eight 
handsome children were accumulated from 
time to time—a noteworthy item in a farm 
community, where one small boy can drive 
in the cows as efficiently as the biggest hired 
man. The human stock on a diversified farm, 
where food is plentiful and so are chores, is as 
intrinsic an asset as is the four-legged live 
stock. Only by producing his own labor as 
well as his own canned tomatoes can the 
Northwestern farmer be freed from the over- 
head laid on his hapless head by the seven- 
dollar-a-day carpenter in town and by the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

But before this particular crop—or shall we 
say brood?r—of children becomes a farm asset 
in Mrs. Moran’s farming venture, long years 
of illness are to intervene: tuberculosis for 
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three of the children, long expensive years in 
the Southwest in search of health, the lowa 
farm sold to pay the bills, gypsy life in a tent 
on the prairie; until at last we come to the 
scene where our heroine, still a spirited young 
woman, arrives in Bismarck, North Dakota, 
with her eight children, all well now, and with 
a capital of ten dollars. (It may be observed, 
in passing, that when the new Child Labor 
Amendment to the Consitution goes into 
effect Mrs. Moran’s method of raising a family 
and of farming will find a stumbling block— 
if the law can be enforced to the letter.) 

How the capital of ten dollars grew into a 
capital of four hundred by reason of a cheap 
hotel for floating labor is another story that 
has little enough to do with diversified farm- 
ing. Our narrative concerns how Mrs. Jennie 
Moran on a capital of $400 succeeded in her 
farm venture throughout the hazardous dec- 
ade of 1914 to 1924, through the Non- 
Partisan League orgy, through the feverish 
war years of intoxicating wheat prices, and 
through the morning-after, post-war years 
of rock-bottom readjustment. 

Ten years ago, then, this woman stood at 
the turn of the road. At that first turn she 
deviated from the standardized system of the 
Northwest’s wheat farmers. This approved 
system has been to get land—as much land 
as could be bought on credit. -Land, and 
more land, has been the wheat farmer’s idea 
of wealth and security and prestige and social 
position. The land-hungry peasant of Eur- 
ope and the landless man of the older Amer- 
ican states have alike seized with avidity 
the cheap prairielands in 600 and 1,000 acre 
gobbles. Nor has the system ever been to 
buy just asmuch land as he had the money for. 
He used whatever capital he possessed only 
as a first payment—then got title to as much 
land as he could get a mortgage on. Thereby, 
when land values soared (as they were sure 
to soar—hadn’t they soared in Wisconsin 
and lowa?), he was the one who got rich on 
the increase, instead of some other fellow. 
In other words, he bought on a margin. 
Thereby, too, have many wheat farmers sold 
out and retired to California, rich men. 
Meanwhile, a tractor was bought on credit. 
Seed wheat on credit. A grocery account for 
canned milk and canned tomatoes and hams 
and bacon and eggs and potatoes opened in 
town on credit. An automobile “on time.” 
The wheat farmer’s whole life has been ar- 
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ranged on credit. That was because he got 
paid a lump sum after the harvest for his 
whole year’s work and yield. True, in stern 
thrifty New England, he might have lived on 
last year’s lump. In the bold virile West, 
where the handclasp is warmer, he lives on 
next year’s. 


HOW SHE USED HER CREDIT 


UR doughty friend and adventurer, 
Mrs. Jennie Moran, had little enough 
difficulty in getting credit. But contrary to 
tradition she did not use that credit on land 
or on tractors or on grocery store canned 
goods. She placed her trust in the stability 
of the wealth that abides in pure bred live 
stock—even as Father Abraham counted his 
moneys. 

With her $400 cash and a chattel mortgage 
she was ready to set up housekeeping. And 
this is what she bought: three Holstein cows 
and one young bull—pure bred, but not 
fancy; two sturdy farm horses—pure bred 
Percherons; a litter of little Duroc hogs; a few 
pure bred chickens; a handful of turkeys; 
two pieces of horse-drawn machinery; the best 
seed corn to be had in Minneapolis, by mail 
order; a book on “dry land farming” pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of North Dakota. More than her quota of 
sound sense, if not of what the Senator from 
Minnesota calls “cularachure.” And the 
partnership of some half dozen of the children, 
now arrived at the age of plowing corn fields, 
as well as of bringing in cows from cow pas- 
tures. 

With this equipment and thirty odd years of 
practical experience in farming, she was ready 
to run shop on a rented quarter of land. Nor 
has this farm woman ever lost her trust in the 
stability of. the wealth that lies in herds and 
flocks. As six of her eight children have 
married and set up homes for themselves, she 
has presented them each with a dowry of 
cows and horses and chickens and hogs and 
seed corn. Each one has maintained an 
economically healthy farm in the community, 
according to the old lowa farm technique 
which the head of the clan has taught her 
children. 

But ten years ago the like of such doings 
had never been seen within a radius of ten 
miles. ‘Mrs. Moran putting her hands under 
a cow! Ain’t she got no pride?” sniffed her 
“Don’t she know 


wheat-growing neighbors. 
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this is America?”’ (Properly to understand 
this farm scandal that our heroine was start- 
ing, you should also understand that North 
Dakota is a state in which one third of the 
farmers do not keep a cow, and where one 
third of the farms do not have a vegetable 
garden—figures of the Federal Reserve Bank 
these.) 

Nor was making herself a valet to live stock 
the only canon of the wheat state that this 
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hers with a loan from the recently organized 
Bank of North Dakota. From that day to 
this she has never missed a payment. 

This much of her story I knew before I ever 
laid eyes on her—knew from the case records 
of successful farmers of the Northwest, which 
have been compiled by the immigration de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
But it was she herself who sang to me the 
saga of the farm, as we sat comfortably rock- 
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DO YOU LIKE ANIMALS? 


If you don’t, says Mrs. Moran, you may just as well go back to the city and walk on cement. 


The 


wheat-growers had no time for live-stock and very few of them even had vegetable gardens. 


rebel from Ireland via lowa proceeded to 
break. North Dakota’s quaint farming meth- 
ods have been based on two stubborn super- 
stitions. The first is that neither corn nor 
vegetables nor fruit nor berries can mature in 
a climate so far north. The other is that 
cultivating a field wastes the moisture instead 
of conserving it. Where these old wives’—or 
forsooth old husbands’—tales came from, is a 
matter for ethnologists to ferret out. Suffice 
it for us to record that up to a year and a half 
ago the two superstitions were firmly planted 
in the minds of the un-independent thinkers. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


UT, after two years of brazenly defying 

both superstitions, Mrs. Moran was 
ready to make a first payment on a half sec- 
tion of land at $45 an acre. That is, on 320 
acres—just enough land for her and her 
children to farm intensively—not land enough 
to interest the land speculator brand of 
farmer. She floated this land enterprise of 


ing after the day’s work was done—and the 
last grain of their corn ration thrown to the 
scrambling chickens outside the kitchen door. 

She told me that this thing of diversified 
farming didn’t mean raising one crop one 
year and the next year switching to another 
crop. That wasn’t good farming, no matter 
how you looked at it—because it didn’t pay 
to go too heavy on any one crop, no matter 
what it was. As likely as not that crop would 
be overproduced that year and bring next to 
nothing. Or again the weather might be 
plumb wrong for that particular crop and 
you’d have next to nothing to sell—which 
was just as bad. No, the way to run a farm 
right was to have something of everything 
every year; then you'd be sure of “getting 
yours.” Otherwise you'd be playing too long 
a stake. 

Now take milk. Last year milk was the 
money-making crop. This year the price of 
milk had slumped. But she wasn’t going to 
be hit, because corn was the winning crop for 











this year. So many of the farmers had bought 
cows, and those farmers were now having to 
plant corn to feed them on. She was selling 
every ear of corn she had at $2.50 a bushel, 
because her seed corn was better than what 
they could buy, because she had acclimated 
it to local conditions. It was really paying 
her to buy inferior corn to feed her own stock 
on. That’s the way it went. Sometimes 
the winning horse was wheat. Again it was 
flax. Yet again it was milk, or eggs, or 
turkeys, or hogs—and there wasn’t any way 
of telling when you put in your crop which 
it was going to be. 


NOT A GAMBLING FARMER 


HE was willing to admit that there had 
been one year when her one-crop wheat 
neighbors had made more money than she 
had, by their system of always betting that 
wheat was going to be the winningcrop. But 
then, so were there some days when the gam- 
bler on the race track made more money than 
what any man could at honest work. May be 


one year out of ten the wheat farmer made a 


real killing. That was about as good odds as 
you could get out of the weather and out of 
Liverpool in these days of exhausted wheat 
soil. As for the farmer, with the weather 
and the selling price at Liverpool entirely 
out of his hands, he just had to sit on the 
bleachers and watch the race. 

But corn now—that was a worker’s crop. 
The weather can’t be so cold or so dry but you 
can save your corn crop by working it and 
cultivating it. Even supposing your corn gets 
caught by a hail before it’s matured, why you 
can turn it right into your own silo and feed 
your stock on it next winter—that is, if you 
have stock. Understand though, every di- 
versified farmer ought to have a hundred 
acres maybe in wheat every year—just in 
case wheat made the killing. You could 
afford to gamble that much, if you had your 
mortgage all taken care of by your dairy herd 
and your corn crop. That was like playing 
wheat for “ place”’ or to “show’’—but wasn’t 
staking everything you had on playing her to 
“win.” (1 found in my hostess a certain 
familiarity with sporting terms that seemed to 
track back to her English nobility episode.) 

Did | understand now, she asked, why she 
called wheat the gambling crop? Well, as 
with all gambling winnings, the wheat crop 
money was easy come, easy go. But, as for 
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her, she worked too hard for her dairy and 
corn and hog money to go out wasting it, as 
the wheat farmers wasted their money when 
they had it. Why, she’d never seen anything 
like it before she came to the Dakotas! 
They’d buy anything from anybody and not 
ask the price. 

But, from now on, she much doubted if 
this Northwest country would ever be the 
spending country it had been in the past, 
because, from now on, the folks that were 
going to have money to spend, were going to 
have to work for it. Right now, she confided 
in me, there was lots more money in the 
Dakotas than folks down in Minneapolis or 
Chicago suspected. The stores thought the 
Dakotas were bankrupt, because the stores 
used to get the money as fast as it was made. 


A BISMARCK BANKER’S VIEW 


HICH latter piece of homely philoso- 

phizing made it easier to understand the 
crisp statements of the president of a national 
bank in Bismarck when he explained: “ North 
Dakota isn’t half so broke as the buying and 
selling centers think we are. Take the 
Minnesota lumber companies now. They 
used to reap a fortune out of our farmers, 
building houses and barns and fences for them 
on credit—getting any price they asked, too, 
provided the payments weren’t cash. Even 
in the bad wheat years, the farmers kept right 
on buying and charging, because they could 
always get another mortgage on their land to 
tide them over. Land values kept going 
slowly up all over the Northwest, just enough 
to keep them going and spending. 

“ But the hard-shelled boys that are making 
money now are going to do without till the 
price of building comes down,” he continued. 
“To tide them over, they are throwing up 
home-made structures that will serve them 
somehow. Thatching the roofs with sod like 
they used to do in the old country. I was a 
farm boy myself down in IIlinois—it was a 
German colony. And | remember that our 
mother used to make us shoes out of our 
own tanned cowhide. Manufacturers had 
better watch out. Some day our Dakota 
farmers will make that same discovery. Then 
they’ll be the freest people in America. And 
the entire mercantile business of America 
and of the world will have to adjust itself 
to the new order. Remember that one 
million profligate spenders have been elimi- 
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nated from the economic scheme of America 
forever.” 

Sure enough, | found out on Mrs. Jennie 
Moran’s farm a temporary stable, of sod and 
straw, built for the year’s increase of horses. 
Its thatched roof added a touch of the pic- 
turesque to North Dakota that North Dakota 
had been lacking since the German-Slav 
settlers of 1901 used to build their sod and 
painted mud homes on the banks of the 
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“It was a terrible year,” she said. “We'd 
put in our crops at war price overhead for seed 
and labor.” 

But the wheat farmers in the vicinity 
kept right on hiring help at war prices to 
harvest a crop that was hardly worth hauling 
to market. She told me how she and her 
youngest son—the only one of the eight that 
was left on her farm—dismissed all hired help. 

“ How are we going to shuck the corn, Ma?” 
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IT WAS A SCANDAL 
The wheat-growing neighbors said, the way that Mrs. Moran carried on, milking the cows herself and working with her 


hands. 


Missouri. So, too, our heroine has decided 
that broilers in June bring better prices 
than broilers in August, and has equip- 
ped her cheap little hen house accordingly 
with home-made protection. A row of poles 
is planted in a straight line, a foot out 
from the flimsy frame building. This foot- 
wide space between the poles and the frame 
wall is filled in with straw and hay and sod. 
“It’s a regular thermos bottle arrangement,” 
she explained to me. “That’s how to keep 
chickens warm out of season.” 


IN THE BIG SLUMP 


HE told me of the dramatic year when the 
great slump came—when the government’s 
guaranteed price was taken off wheat, and 
the price of corn and hogs and land came 
crashing down in quick pursuit. Only the price 
of labor and of interest on mortgages stayed. 


But she is still in North Dakota making her farm pay and where are the one-crop one-time millionaires ? 


“You and me are going to do it, Verney. 
| haven’t shucked corn since | was fourteen, 
but there’s life in the old girl yet.”” And they 
went out together into the fields, clad in over- 
alls. 

“Have you heard about Mrs. Moran out 
in the field shucking corn like a hired manP”’ 
sniffed the wheat-growing neighbors as they 
drove by in their cars—like the famous judge 
of yore when Maud Muller mowed hay. 

“Three carloads of corn we_ shucked, 
Verney and me,” she told me exultantly, 
“and saved two hundred dollars.”” The 
reminiscence did but further substantiate my 
dark suspicion that, if the wheat farmer is the 
laziest man the Lord ever made, the real 
“diversified farmer” is the hardest working 
one. 

She told me that a tractor was not a good 
buy. “I can’t raise the gasoline and oil to 
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feed a tractor, and | can raise the corn and 
hay to feed a horse. | turned it over in my 
mind, while | leaned on the fence and watched 
them at work after some of my neighbors had 
bought theirs. | figured out that was better 
than just watching the demonstrator. And it 
seemed to me like folks were always having to 
go to town for a mechanic right in the middle 
of a good day’s plowing. The trouble was 
they thought a tractor was going to know as 
much as a Ford—and it didn’t. Those trac- 
tors are most of them standing idle out in the 
weather now. There isn’t money to feed oil 
and gas to them any more. But my horses 
are still going strong and increasing. Come 
to think of it, that’s just about the worst thing 
about tractors, there ain’t no way to breed 
them.” 


THE THINGS SHE KNOWS 


REAMILY, as one who loves his craft, 

she gave me odds and ends of her farm 
lore. Corn puts back into the soil the wealth 
that wheat robs the soil of, and wheat leaves 
behind it just what corn seems to want. 
“That’s why | always plant those two crops 
year about in the same field,” she explained. 

She told me that, if you started a hen out 
in the spring on a setting of goose eggs, you 
had to keep her on goose eggs all year long. 
Hens, she said, were just like women, and 
thought that anything they hatched out was 
the perfect make of chick. She told me that 
calves had to be fed at regular hours just like 
babies, and that you really had to like a cow 
before you knew how to handle a cow gentle 
enough to get good milk out of her, and that 
the way to pick a hired man was to watch him 
with the horses. In short, that you either 
liked animals or else you didn’t, and that, if 
you didn’t like animals, you might as well take 
the first train to the city and walk on cement. 

The fact is, not one solvent farmer with 
whom | talked in four counties failed to show 
this passion for his live stock—a passion which 
is hardly conceivable in a man, not himself 
bred and born ona farm. And right here we 
put our finger on the really basic difficulty 
for the average Northwest farmer: most of 
them weren’t “‘bred”’ right for their job of 
farming. 

The Government Experiment Station of 
Montana has gathered illuminating statis- 
tics on the former occupations of its farm- 
ers—a record which is not without its dash 


Skeletons in the Closet 


of humor. Just to take the statistics of one 
county chosen at random: 


FARMERS’ FORMER OCCUPATIONS 


Farmer 

Physician 

Miner ; 
Deep Sea Diver 
School Teacher. 
Blacksmith 
Bartender 
Cowpuncher 
Maiden Ladies 
Sea-Going Engineer 
Mail Carrier 
Carpenter 

World Rover 
Musician 

Drayman 

Wrestler 

Butcher 

Milliner She 
Jack-of-All-Trades . 
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Nor does this table show how many of the 
twenty-three alleged farmers were really pro- 
fessionals and how many were “wheat 
croppers,”’ driven out of their old stands be- 
cause the land had been so exhausted by wheat 
crops that only craftsmanlike diversified 
farming could thenceforth dig crops and 
wealth out of it. For exactly a hundred years 
this emigration of the American unfittest has 
been taking its slow way westward, stopping 
off for a generation in Ohio, in Illinois, in 
Wisconsin, in southeastern Minnesota—using 
up the wheat soil as it traveled, somewhat as 
one member of the Mad Tea Party used up 
the clean cutlery in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
The Northwest has merely garnered the sur- 
vival of the unfittest of a century-long hered- 
itary migration. And the only reason that 
this wheat crisis of 1924 is of more political 
and economic significance than the crises of 
the past is that the waves of migration have 
at last struck the rocks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and can’t move on any farther. 


FUN SATURDAY NIGHTS ONLY 


HESE diversified farmers seem to get 

their pleasure from the actual work and 
from their pride of achievement, even as 
Thomas A. Edison gets his fun in his labora- 
tory. Neither Edison nor real farmers ap- 
parently have much time left over the edges of 
the day to spend on so-called pleasures. The 
wheat farmer, on the other hand, bought the 





She Makes Her Dakota Farm Pay 


pleasures of his abundant leisure with the 
money which he made in his three months of 
rather casual work each year. Indeed, one 
of the most serious problems of the wheat 
farmer to-day is that he has no more credit 
with which to buy the store-bought pleasures 
for that too abundant leisure. Mrs. Moran 
and “Verney” have only Saturday night to 
dispose of. 

The very rock-bed foundations of the two 
kinds are different, developing as they have 
done side by side in the same community. 
As long as a wheat farmer had neither cows 
nor plow-horses nor chickens, he could lock 
the door of the farm house around the last of 
November, park the tractor and the binder 
out in the field (as is invariably the quaint 
custom of the country in that section of the 
prairie), and not show up again until time to 
put in the crop late next spring. That’s why 
the North Dakota farmers travel more than 
do any race of men in this country. The few 
and scattered use Minnesota and Florida and 
California as their beat. The diamonds in the 
rough do their traveling up and down their 
own state. That’s why even to-day the bus 
companies of the Dakotas are still coining 
money. 


BOSSED BY THE COW 


UT the diversified farmer has a date twice 
a day with a cow. (Mrs. Jennie Moran 
and Verney drive back to the farm between 
Saturday afternoon and evening for milking 
hour.) Is it any wonder then that the tied- 
down, provincial, diversified farmer was con- 
sidered a “‘rube”” by his more cosmopolitan 
neighbors? The civilizations have been op- 
posed even in the matter of children. Taken 
as a Class, the one-crop wheat farmers have 
had astonishingly small families. Children, 
like live stock, tie you down at home. But to 
the diversified farmer children are that wealth 
of cheap labor. After all but one of her 
children had gone out on their own, Mrs. 
Moran applied to an orphanage for a child 
to adopt. This boy in his turn will be staked 
in life with a dowry of herds and seed corn 
and chickens. After that, unless she can 
borrow a grandchild, she’ll adopt another. 
Of course there may be the other theory 
that even the least adaptable of wheat farmers 
begins to diversify under the stimulus of eight 
children feeding on store-bought canned 
goods. Cart before the horse or no, this 
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matter of big families certainly tended to 
widen the social breach between the care-free 
croppers, traveling about on busses and talk- 
ing politics, and their provincial neighbors. 

Nor will 50 per cent. of these gentlemen of 
abundant leisure ever be able to change their 
entire psychology and habits of life sufficiently 
to fit themselves into the uncompromising 
routine of the stern life of the stock-raising 
farmer. They must go. They will go. In 
the western part of the state they have already 
gone, because the climax of hard times hit the 
western part of the state two years before 
disaster swept over the middle and eastern 
sections. The three years’ drought that 
flattened out Montana saw to that. To-day 
thousands of acres lie deserted, going to weeds 
and taxes. But.the remnant of farmers in 
that section know how to farm and are making 
money. Some of them have been farming 
for ten years and more. Others, within the 
last two years, have copied the successful 
hard-working: methods of their far-sighted 
corn and stock-breeding neighbors. 


NEW DAYS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


HIS same ruthless process of the survival 
of the fittest—or rather of the more adapt- 
able—is working itself out all over the state. 
Not a day goes by now but a dozen or more 
adaptable fellows are adding themselves to 
the valiant little army of diversifiers. 
Witness the statistics of the state’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1919 North 
Dakota produced 17,000,000 bushels of corn; 
iN 1923, 29,000,000. In 1919 the dairy prod- 
ucts amounted to $17,000,000; in 1923, to 
$33,000,000. Poultry and eggs in 1919 came 
to $2,712,000; in 1923, to $10,000,000. In 
1920 the state had 798 hives of bees; in 1923 
there were 13,000°hives. This industry, by 
the way, is the direct by-product of the clover 
fields that are planted for feeding the dairy 
cow. Diversified farming forms just this 
vicious circle of hard work and prosperity— 
beginning with corn and ending with the 
symbol of the wealth of the French peasant 
farmer, manure fertilizer—which starts the 
corn off again on its circle. Only by yielding 
to this uncompromising circle of farm life is 
North Dakota working out its own bitter 
salvation. 
But she has begun to do it. 
joke on the politicians. 


That is the 
Apparently there 


are more potential good farmers in these states 
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than have been developed by the wheat- 
growing system. Not of necessity “inde- 
pendent thinkers,” asare the pathfinders of the 
back-to-work migration—but good industri- 
ous, unindependent thinkers, who can learn 
the cow and corn business, if somebody else 
shows them how to do it in standardized 
parts on the farm across the road. 

As for the others, they will have to go— 
as passed the buffalo hunters from these same 
prairie lands, when there were no buffalo left 
to kill. Either they are too lazy to work as 
hard as the new order of things requires, or 
too dull to learn a brand new business, or too 
discouraged by debt, or too completely bank- 
rupt to get credit even for a few cows. (A 
chattel mortgage on live stock is not consid- 
ered a good “moral risk”’ unless the borrower 
can prove that he is not a novice.) Or per- 
haps the erstwhile wheat farmer frankly real- 
izes that any kind of city work will be more 
congenial to him than the oncoming, unre- 
mitting farm life. Anyway, they will go—as 
disgruntled -a migration as ever dispersed, 
carrying its discontent and its votes with it 
to some place in these United States. 


“YOUNG MAN, GO WEST” 


EANWHILE the wheat states are cry- 

ing for a better assorted immigration. 
Particularly is North Dakota crying for farm- 
ers to fill the 50 per cent. gap in her population 
that is daily widening. Hence, never before 
in the history of America, not even in the old 
banner days of homesteading, were there 
better openings than in that state for really 


The Passing of the Wheat-Grower 


efficient farmers. If a farmer is digging a 
living out of IIlinois’s or Indiana’s or lowa’s or 
Wisconsin’s high-priced farm lands, a com- 
fortable little competence awaits him on the 
ten dollar acres of North Dakota. Even 
without a cent of capital the bankers who 
hold the mortgages will let him have the land 
practically on his own terms, if he will just 
come and do good farming on an abandoned 
farm that was abandoned because a wheat 
farmer did bad farming on it. Even the 
landless hired men of the community, who 
have a reputation for knowledge of live stock, 
are having opportunities offered them on a 
silver platter. The bankers are scratching 
their own communities and the country at 
large for better live stock. 

What the state is really launched on is a 
gigantic undertaking of building up its human 
live stock, that there may be more good farm- 
ers raising cows and corn and turkeys within 
the state’s borders—thereby bringing back 
the vanished prosperity of the community by 
their own modest prosperity. Those seem- 
ingly. unimportant persons, like Mrs. Jennie 
Moran, have proved better than can scien- 
tific research that prosperity can be wrung and 
dug out of North Dakota’s dry, wind-swept 
soil. That’s why they are epics, if not per- 
sons of importance. 

How long before that day of general pros- 
perity arrives? Well, some say five years. 
Some say ten years. Some say twenty-five 
years. It all depends on the success of the 
Better Sires Movement for Humans of the 
North Dakota Department of Immigration. 











FORT TICONDEROGA 


cA Lesson in cAmericanization 


Photographs and text by Roger B. Whitman 


HE ground on which Fort Ticonderoga stands was the scene of almost continuous 

Sighting from 1609, when the battle between Samuel de Champlain and the Iroquois 
marked the first conflict between white man and red, until the end of the Revolution. 
Built by the French in 1756, the strategic location of the fort made it the storm center of 
the French and Indian Wars, and then and later it was taken and retaken by American, 
British, French, and Indian forces. The blood of the warring nations that drenched it 
has made it one of the most hallowed of the scenes of American history. 

Abandoned in 1783, the war-scarred walls suffered the ravages of time and the 
depredations of settlers in search of building materials, until in 1818 the property came 
into the Pell family, in whose bands it has remained ever since. It is now part of a 
16,000 acre tract owned by Stephen H. P. Pell, who is realizing a boyhood dream in 
returning the old fort to the condition of its greatest glory. Unaided by Government or 
the historical societies he has been carrying on the restoration for the last fifteen years, 
and while the work is far from complete, it is sufficiently advanced to present a vastly 
interesting picture to the visitor. 

Mr. Pell bas no thought of profit in the venture, and returns to the work all ad- 
mission fees and other income. It is his patriotic intention that future generations may 
have preserved for them the spot that has seen more fighting in more wars than any other 
in the United States, and with which are linked some of our greatest personages and 
noblest traditions. 

















The West Barracks, now the Museum; in the fore- 
ground are the foundations of the South Barracks. 
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652 The Ramparts 




















Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


On the ramparts; the guns shown are part of a battery 
presented to Mr. Pell by the British Government. 











Fort Ticonderoga 
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The underground room containing 
the extensive bake ovens; supplies 
were lowered through the chute. 

































The main entrance to 

the Place d’ Armes; the 

two guns are early 
French pteces. 





CTMAN ALLEN GATE 
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The gate through which Ethan Allen entered when he made 
bis demand for the surrender of the fort. ‘‘In the name 
of the Great Jebovah and the Continental Congress.”’ 
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654 An Embattled Residence 





A general view of the ram- 
parts that enclose the buildings. 




















Looking out of the main gate from 
the Place d’ Armes toward the Ethan 
Allen Gate and the country beyond. 
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An outpost blockhouse, now used as a 
summer residence by Mr. Howland Pell. 








Fort Ticonderoga 

















In the Jardin du Rot, which was laid out in 1757 by the then French 
commander of the Fort, and has been continued as a garden ever since. 
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The end of the West 

Barracks and the en- 

trance to the Bastion 
de la Reine 





The Bastion of the Queen 


























A section of the outer wall, 
looking toward the West 
Barracks, which is the only 
one of the barracks build- 
ings yet completed. 























Ticonderoga 














The basement of the Museum in the West 
Barracks, which was originally the mess ball. 























A view in the Museum, which includes a vast collection 
of Colonial and Revolutionary material, and an extensive 
library of books and documents covering that period. 








The Truth 


About the 


Newspapers 


Il. HONESTY IN 


PRINTING THE NEWS 


By CARL C. DICKEY 


ARNUM went into the newspaper 
business and failed. He knew 
what sensations and humbugs the 
American public would enjoy under 
the “big top,”’ but he failed when 

he carried some of the same ideas into his 
pictorial tabloid newspaper, the JIlustrated 
News, though one of his associates was the 
gifted Frank Leslie. One reason for his lack 
of success was that he did not give the Ameri- 
can public what it wanted most in its news- 
papers—news; a contemporary did a better 
job and swallowed Barnum’s paper. Barnum 
gave the public literary and pictorial acro- 
batics, which may be used to some extent to 
savor a newspaper; but the real foundation 
of any. newspaper, daily or weekly, is news, 
and every newspaper survey and conspicuous 
newspaper success discloses that fundamental 
truth. 

The critics of our press have been so vehe- 
ment that we must go back to Barnum for a 
story to illustrate their idea of the honesty 
of our newspapers in presenting the news. 
Barnum wrote this story in his book, “The 
Humbugs of the World,” and it has been re- 
surrected recently by M. R. Werner, the latest 
biographer of the old showman: 

“There is a much older and better-known 
story about a grocer who was a deacon, and 
who was heard to call downstairs before 
breakfast to his clerk: ‘John, have you wat- 
ered the rum?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And sanded the 
sugar?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And dusted the pep- 
per?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And chicoried the coffee?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Then come up to prayers.’”’ 

It is unfortunate that those critics whose 
words have gained most credence and at- 
tention with the public are those who picture 
a similar scene taking place every day at press 
time in the 2,500 daily newspaper offices in 


this country. The publisher calls the manag- 
ing editor and demands to know whether the 
news has been properly colored, the financial 
news duly twisted, the proper proportion of 
inaccuracy, bias, and press agents’ propa- 
ganda displayed in the news, and upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, he replies: 
“All right, let’s go to press. We've got a 
perfect newspaper.” 


MANY MEN, MANY KINDS OF JOURNALISM 


HE average American newspaper is not 

perfect; far from it. Neither is it cor- 
rupt; far from it. Though hundreds of our 
daily newspapers, large and small, are actu- 
ated by the highest ideals of public service, 
there are many others owned by men who 
have no respect for the highest standards of 
American journalism. One of the faults is 
that newspapers with high ideals sometimes 
rush to the defense of the dishonest and soul- 
less newspapers when they are under fire, or, 
if the strong and honest journals do not actu- 
ally defend the erring newspapers, they never 
adopt any punitive measures. Even the 
newspaper controlled by an unscrupulous 
proprietor continues to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of coéperative news-gathering after its 
sins have been exposed; it also enjoys an 
immunity from criticism and _ flagellation 
among its contemporaries, except those con- 
temporaries which are commercial rivals in 
the same territory. 

Our great newspapers have progressed to 
the point where they recognize only one priv- 
ileged class, and that is the American press. 
They are quick to praise the newspaper that 
raises its standards or seeks to live up to the 
high ideals always cherished by the leaders of 
the profession, but they are slow to criticize, 
even when charges of venality are made. 


























VICTOR F. LAWSON 
As he received his LL.D. degree at Columbia University. The owner of the Chicago Daily News has been a 
pioneer in insisting on the independence of the press. He was a leader in building up the Associated Press and 
the originator of foreign cable correspondence as it is known to-day, sending his special staff men to all the far 
corners of the world under the supervision of the Daily News’ famous managing editor, Charles H. Dennis. 
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Apparently everything is news except the 
sins of newspapers. 

The newspapers cannot excuse themselves 
any longer on the ground that a certain degree 
of errancy must be expected in any business. 
They make no such allowance for erring 
ministers, physicians, 


lawyers, policemen, 
politicians, or society 
women. Mr. Dooley 


once remarked to Mr. 
Hinnissey that “sin is 
news, and news is sin,” 
but the old side- 
walk philosopher 
should have 
made an excep- 
tion in the case 
of the sins of 
newspapers be- 
cause with 
them sin, or 
allegation of 
sin, is silence. 
It may be true 
that this was 
caused by a 
swing of the 
pendulum from 
the days of the 
personal jour- 
nalist, when the 
editor was ready 
to repel any alle- 
gation against 
himself or his 
newspaper with pen or 
with pistol; but, what- 
ever the cause, the fact 
is that the newspapers 
have created a special- 
privilege class including 
only themselves. 


CARR V. VAN ANDA 


CURRENT CRITICISM OF 
THE PRESS 


HEN the elder 

Bennett was run- 
ning the Herald, he was 
subjected to all kinds of 
abuse because he printed 
sensational stories; and both Pulitzer and 
Hearst were bitterly criticized because of their 
newspaper methods and policies when they 
entered the New York field. Yet no other 








Graduate of Charles A. Dana’s Sun school of jour- 
nalism and managing editor of the New York Times 
for the last twenty years. He is noted for his en- 
ergy and foresight in gathering the news and his 
genius in handling it after he gets it. 
to spare neither time, money, nor effort in running 
down a “big story,” and has been known to send 
men halfway around the world for a single story. 





“Sin is News, and News is Sin”’ 


period of journalism has seen so much criticism 
of the press in general as the last ten years, 
which, as | said in the first article of this series, 
has been a golden age of American journalism. 
It is not denied that much of this criticism 
has emanated from irresponsible, prejudiced, 
and ill-informed per- 
sons, but every question- 
naire on the American 
press has revealed that 
even in the minds of the 
leaders of thought in 
every field was some 
serious criticism 
of our newspa- 


pers. 
The most seri- 
ous of these 


general public 
impressions is 
that the news 
of important 
events, particu- 
larly political 
events, is “col- 
ored.” Eventhe 
most friendly 
critics point to 
that charge as 
the strongest al- 
legation against 
our newspapers. 
The American 
Society of News- 
paper Editors, a 
new and influen- 
tial organization which 
formulated a code of 
ethics for the American 
press and is attempting 
to remove all causes of 
general criticism of the 
integrity of American 
journalism, recently 
printed in the proceed- 
ings of one of its meet- 
ings a summary of a 
questionnaire sent to 
scores of prominent 
men, and the most seri- 
ous criticism expressed 
by some of these men was that in many cases 
the news was “colored.” Senator Arthur 


His rule is 


Capper, of Kansas, who is a newspaper pro- 
prietor himself, wrote: “In my opinion the 











The Truth About the Newspapers 


greatest asset of a newspaper is a reputation 
for printing the news unbiassed, without 


prejudice or favoritism. The 
most serious complaint that 
| hear against newspapers is 
their tendency to ‘color’ news 
in accordance with the per- 
sonal views of owners and 
editors.” 

Most of the great metro- 
politan journals and the pros- 
perous papers in the smaller 
cities in the country have 
adopted the policy of at- 
tempting, so far as possible, 
to present the news in a fair 
and impartial manner, with- 
out “coloring,” and this rule 
of presentation was formu- 
lated long ago by the Asso- 
ciated Press and the larger 
news-gathering agencies. 
Scores of reporters who have 
worked on newspapers of this 
type during the last ten years 
can say truthfully that they 
were never asked to “color” 














HILTON U. BROWN 


An old-time city editor who is now 
general manager of the Indianapolis 
News, one of the most prosperous 
evening newspapers in the Middle 


THE SMALL CITY NEWSPAPER BECOMES AN 
The new home of the Danville Register and the Danville Bee, in a Virginia city of about 25,000 popu- 
lation, cost $200,000, and is dedicated to the memory of Colonel Rorer A. James, member of Congress, 


and a Danville publisher for a quarter of a century. 


— 
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any news story to conform to the views of the 
proprietor or editor. 


Invariably the only in- 
struction given to a trusted 
news gatherer, even when he 
asks for instructions, is: “Use 
your own judgment. Just tell 
the story.” 

Though the average news- 
paper man does a fairly good 
job of denaturing his own 
opinions and prejudices when 
reporting, itis not always true 
that even the best-trained re- 
porters are able to report a 
news event with complete im- 
partiality, and in rare cases 
it may be that this biased 
story may pass through the 
process of editing into the 
completed newspaper. Some 
of the best reporters on met- 
ropolitican journals on tour 
with a prominent political 
candidate may become so con- 
verted to.the campaign of the 
candidate that the news re- 
ports may seem too enthusias- 


——— 


INSTITUTION 


In the movement toward fewer but better news- 


papers, journals in our cities of all sizes are becoming more independent politically as well as financially. 
The Danville papers are now owned by Rorer A. James, Jr. 
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tic, at least to those who are of another polit- 
ical faith. Other reporters may approach a 
news event with deep personal hostility, and 
yet write reports with so much fairness, 
accuracy, and impartiality, that those most 
interested in the subject praise the work. 
Those who are hurt by the truth, even when 
it is presented with fairness, impartiality, and 
accuracy, always charge that the reporter is 
biased, or incompetent, or inattentive to his 
work. 


“COLORING”? NEWS RARELY INTENTIONAL 


OST of the “coloring” of news may be 
traced to subordinates in any large 
newspaper or press organization and not to 
those who frame the policies. An editor who 
has little or nothing to say about the editorial 
policies of his journal, but whose chief work 
is the technical handling of news, may here 
and there insert a word, a paragraph, or a 
small news item, or change a headline, so 
that some individual or party or public policy 
may be presented in a favorable or an un- 
favorable light. In some cases it may be 
that the proprietor or chief editor has no 
policy on this particular subject, and may 
never notice that any tampering has been 
done unless scores of protests are received. 
A comparatively small proportion of our 
news is “colored,” and an impartial investiga- 
tor will find that usually the person who makes 
the charge that a news item is “colored” 
really sees an impartial and fair statement of 
the facts in the light of his own prejudices and 
bias. Much depends on the point of view, 
knowledge or lack of knowledge, and experi- 
ence with the event. 


LESS CHARM OF WRITING 


HERE is far more truth in the charge 

that our news is colorless, not ‘“‘colored.” 
Our newspapers have gone so far in their in- 
sistence upon impartiality and absence of 
editorial comment in the news, and both copy- 
readers and reporters have taken their in- 
structions so literally, that much of the charm 
of writing has disappeared from our news 
columns. We have not only lost the writing, 
but we have lost the writers, because the new 
system does not tend toward the development 
of their powers. Most of our news articles are 
written on one pattern: a certain set of facts 
must be in the first paragraph and another 
set farther down in the story, without ad- 











Better Writing in the Old Days 


jectives and without any comment that might 
be considered partial or biased. Our schools 
of journalism, where many of our new genera- 
tion of newspaper men are recruited, are train- 
ing their men into the ways of this system, so 
that the newspaper business must look for 
any change either to the unorthodox gradu- 
ates or to those recruits who have not been 
drilled in the inhibitions of the school of 
journalism. 

Even within these narrow limitations of the 
modern method of news presentation, some of 
our reporters rise to eloquent heights, as 
Kirke L. Simpson of the Associated Press did 
in his accounts of the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier in Washington. The inspiration of 
the great events of the War period, however, 
produced remarkably little work of real merit, 
and the system may be blamed. Even some 
of those older reporters who were noted for 
their charm of writing under that older sys- 
tem, where more latitude was permitted, have 
lost their brilliance under the new manner of 
writing, and their work is drab, colorless, and 
unemotional. Instead of relying upon felicity 
of expression for an effect, our reporters nowa- 
days must use short, sharp words, which in- 
terest the reader because they shock him, 
not because they lure him into the story. 
“ Bobbed hair bandits,” “ hi-jackers,” “lounge 
lizards” —all these terms have crept into the 
newspaper vocabulary, with the characters 
they represent, to the exclusion of the clean 
and homely sentiment so often portrayed by 
the reporters of a few years ago. 

Famous oldj“Boss” Clarke, night city editor 
of the Sun for more than thirty years, 
would have been completely lost in the mod- 
ern newspaper office under the new system, 
because he loved literary charm and felicity 
in both headlines and news stories; he put 
much of both there himself when his re- 
porters or copyreaders failed in their efforts to 
please him. The newspapers of another style 
grew up around the Sun, which remained 
distinctive, but none was ever successful in 
efforts to lure Clarke away. He was a silent 
and unconfiding man, but perhaps he knew 
that he would not last long in a newspaper 
of more lurid, slangy style. 

And Clarke was right; he would have had 
neither the space nor the editorial latitude 
on another paper for displaying his extraor- 
dinary powers. His most famous headline 
would never have been tolerated in a news- 
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paper that made any attempt at printing the 
news in unbiased fashion. That headed a 
story which told of the finances of two city 
architects who pleaded poverty, according to 
“The Story of the Sun,” but “admitted 
having turned over property to their wives.”’ 
And his headline was: 


“WE’RE BROKE,” SAYS HORGAN— 


“Sure,” Says Slattery, “But Our Wives 
Are Doing Fine.” 


A genius at handling the news, Clarke was 
a great news writer 


figure by relating favorable incidents about 
him, but the criticism and sometimes the nar- 
rative of unfavorable incidents, unless of 
course they come from official sources and in 
official statements, must be left to hibernating 
editorial writers in home offices. Yet there is 
a growing tendency to allow more latitude to 
the chief Washington correspondents: David 
Lawrence, Mark Sullivan, Richard V. Oula- 
han, Louis Seibold, Arthur Sears Henning, 
Charles Michelson, Clinton W. Gilbert, and 
several others are known as authorities on 
politics and government, and are increasing 

their powers of com- 





himself and such a 
master at encouraging 
others that a host of 
well-known writers 
owed some of their 
success to his encour- 
agement and training 
—David Graham Phil- 
lips, E. W. Townsend, 
Frank WardO’ Malley, 
Will Irwin, Edwin C. 
Hill, Thoreau Cronyn, 
Oscar King Davis, 
Lindsay Denison, W. 


than fast and wron}. 


best to avoid fakes. 





Rules of the Tabloid 


Accuracy is of First Importance. 
for this newspaper to be a little slow and right 


There is a superstition that a popular newspaper 
must be full of fakes. 
certainly popular, but everybody on it does his 


—From placards on the wall of the News Room, 
Illustrated Daily News, New York, the journal 
with the largest morning circulation in the country. 


ment as their prestige 
increases. 


TIMIDITY AMONG 


It is better EDITORS 


UR newspapers 

have become 
“oun shy” of criticism 
and attacks. Gener- 
ally only the favorable 
facts about men and 
institutions are pre- 
sented, unless the 
statements are. priv- 


This newspaper is 








J. Chamberlain, Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams, 
and many others. Like all young men 
who go into the newspaper business, these 
reporters wanted to become great writers, 
and “Boss”? Clarke helped them along with 
the discipline of his masterful “blue pencil.” 
Clarke, Chester S. Lord, who was the manag- 
ing editor, and their “ young men,” as Dana 
called them, represented the highest develop- 
ment of literary quality in handling their 
news. Their method does not find so much 
encouragement or space under the new 
method of handling the news. 

Under this new technical method, the reader 
gets the bare facts, but not the vital picture. 
Something living has departed from our news 
stories. That is the reason for the complaint 
that we have no more Washington corres- 
pondents to-day, as we had in the “ good old 
days.” Our correspondents have just as 
much latent ability as in the “ good old days,” 
but few of them are permitted to express their 
opinions, make comparisons, or even to put 
in here and there the few descriptive words 
which would supply background and complete 
the picture. They may build up some public 


ileged, and that is the 
main reason why the 
newspapers did not dare skate over even 
the surface of the recent oil scandal insinua- 
tions before the facts were written into the 
privileged record of the Senate Committee. 
All the Washington correspondents had heard 
the rumors about the oil leases and had passed 
them on to their offices, but little beyond 
the speeches in Congress was printed about 
them until after the Walsh investigation 
started. Some of the correspondents them- 
selves assert that in the “good old days” the 
rumors would have been run down and the 
facts ferretted out. Perhaps that is true, 
though every one knows what a difficult time 
the Walsh committee had in digging out the 
facts, even with the powers of a Senate Com- 
mittee. It is doubtful if any unofficial inves- 
tigation could ever have reached the real facts, 
though the newspapers did miss an oppor- 
tunity for public service by failing to hammer 
away editorially at the rumors as did the 
New York newspapers in the days of the 
Tweed Ring before chance threw the proof of 
graft into the Times office. 

The ending of the power of the Washington 
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correspondent to interpret the news, together 
with the policy of non-partisan and inde- 
pendent journalism not to print stories that 
might be considered partial or biased, has 
led to the development of a vast mythology 
about our politicians and public figures, and 
some of the auras vanish into thin air upon 
close and calm inspection. ~The demand for 
spice and savor in the news has aided in the 
growth of this new phenomenon through the 
reporting of trivialities about our public men. 
Picturesqueness, the ability to play a rdle, 
even eccentricity, are turned by facile pens 
into notable qualities. It is not unusual that 
some eccentricity in the dress, habit, or man- 
nerism of a political aspirant may have quite 
as much to do with his public favor as a record 
of achievement; personal character, or poli- 
tical belief. 

Thus the press changes the course of its 
influence and power, and the press agent 
seizes the opportunity either to invent pop- 
ular fictions about his client or to get him to 
pace through little dramas for the benefit of 
the press. For the politicians it is just as 
effective, and more sanitary, than kissing 
babies. 


EFFECTS OF ““ YELLOW JOURNALISM” 


OT only in our political news, but in all 

general and sports news, reporters are 
always on the hunt for spice and savor. 
“Yellow journalism” caused this great change 
in the American press, and its influence has 
seeped to every level without making any 
beneficial contribution except in the stimu- 
lation of energy in news gathering, which, 
perhaps, was not needed, because a long 
train of minor faults accompany excessive 
energy in gathering the news. “Yellow 
journalism” got its effect by dealing the 
readers’ senses a stunning or shocking blow 
both through its headlines and through the 
context of the item; and, since it was appealing 
to a less intelligent class of readers than the 
established newspapers, it used _ shorter, 
sharper words and renounced the writing that 
had once adorned the news and editorial col- 
umns. It also employed in its new methods 
all the current slang of the day, and the tales 
of crime and debauchery always had as char- 
acters the slang figure of the time—the 
“dude,” the “flapper,” the “hi-jacker” the 
“lounge lizard,” each in its respective era of 
slang. 





Sensational Headlines of To-Day 


Even our most conservative newspapers 
have been affected by this “four letter word” 
philosophy, no matter how hard they may 
have striven against it or advertised their 
adherence to a more decent code of news pre- 
sentation. Its effect is apparent in our head- 
lines, which according to current theory must 
always contain a verb; its effect is apparent in 
the printing of words and insinuations which 
would never have been permitted even twenty- 
five years ago by newspapers priding them- 
selves upon their decency. Those who followed 
the expansive accounts of the Stillman 
divorce case, the Halls-Mills murder case, and 
now the Franks murder case, may recall some 
of these words and phrases which would not 
have been tolerated in the so-called “family 
newspaper” a few years ago. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons for the increasing so- 
phistication of the younger generation about 
which we hear so much discussion and com- 
plaint. 


SAMENESS OF THE PAPERS 


NOTHER effect of the “four letter 
word”’ philosophy has been the “stan- 
dardization” of our newspapers throughout 
the country, or the production of newspapers 
on a set form. Some of the critics of the 
press have used the word “standardization” 
in derogation, but there is no fault in stan- 
dardization if the standard is good. It can 
be easily imagined that these same critics 
who cry out so loudly against standardization 
would also cry out against a “hodge podge”’ 
press if-every newspaper in the country were 
dissimilar from every one of its 2,500 associate 
dailies. 

Is there any more argument against 
10,000,000 persons looking at a Mutt and 
Jeff cartoon this morning in our principal 
American cities than there is against that 
same 10,000,000 riding in the same kind of 
automobile? About 1,200 of our 2,500 daily 
newspapers are members of the Associated 
Press, and why is it so bad for millions of 
American citizens to read the same news item 
this morning if that item is properly pre- 
sented? In standardization there is strength, 
as was shown by the War. Standardization 


of newspapers contributes toward national 
cohesion in time of stress; much of the success 
of the war-financing plans and the Red Cross 
and other worthy war enterprises was due 
to the fact that our American press was stan- 
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dardized and cohesive. Moreover, the stan- 
dardization of size of columns and pages has 
contributed toward newspaper economy and 
has enabled the American publisher to keep 
down the price of the average daily to two or 
three cents. 

With this desirable side of standardization, 
however, has come the undesirable standard- 
ization in the actual form and verbiage of the 
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In St. Louis, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., and the 
Post Dispatch staff are displaying unusual 
powers in getting out a distinctive evening 
newspaper, and E. Lansing Ray and his 
associates are doing the same job with the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. With the addition of 
the energetic and resourceful Star, St. Louis 
is one of the best competitive newspaper 
fields in the country, with all three news- 
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GETTING OUT A GREAT NEWSPAPER 
In a corner of the model news room of the Chicago Tribune, reporters, copyreaders, and rewrite men assemble at 


6:30 o’clock to write and prepare the news for the new morning’s issue. 


In a few hours the task of writing and editing 


several hundred news items will have been completed and the rumbling presses will have taken up the song, and 


again within a few hours the cycle will be resumed. 


news article, with a modified Hearst standard 
as the model. The influence of this style of 
news presentation is apparent in virtually 
every daily newspaper in the country, not 
only in the headlines and the narratives, but 
also in the make-up of the pages. There is 
apparent also a tendency among the stronger 
newspapers to break away from the customs 
forced on them by the success of the less desir- 
able method which gained a pronounced ascen- 
dency in local news during and after the War. 
A style somewhat different always has been 
maintained by the Chicago Daily News, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the Baltimore Sun, the 
Indianapolis News, and some of the New York 
newspapers, as well as many of the smaller 
and stronger newspapers. 


It is the same old interesting grind 365 days of the year. 


papers striving to break into new fields of 
newspaper exploration and development. 


HEARST INFLUENCE DIMINISHING 


N VIRTUALLY every city, large and small, 

the same process is going on, so that we 
are progressing to another era, and it will 
not be many years before the Hearst influence 
on newspaper-making has lost its flair. The 
influences of newspaper successes proceed in 
cycles covered roughly by decades, and it is 
about time now for another great newspaper 
to rise by its originality and tradition- 
breaking policy to a position of mastery in 
the press of the country. Though the Chicago 
Tribune’s little sister, the. Illustrated Daily 
News of New York, has had a tremendous 
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success in the four years of its existence, it 
has not shown any great signs of revolution- 
izing American journalism by widespread 
conversions to its tabloid size and its method 
of profuse illustration with condensed news 
accounts. In fact, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
who started a newspaper of the same type 
in Los Angeles and has plans for other cities, 
expresses the opinion that the tabloid can 
succeed only in the 





Telling the Truth About Labor Disputes 


cism that they do not dare suppress any 
vital news that might attract attention. The 
classic example of news suppression is that 
of the story of the charges against one of the 
members of the Gimbel family several years 
ago, which was not printed by the Philadel- 
phia papers and was omitted even by some 
of the New York newspapers, presumably on 
the ground that the nature of the case forbade 








large city, which is 
doubtless true. 

No other era in 
the history of Amer- 
ican journalism is 
more promising of 
progress toward bet- 
ter news presenta- 
tion than the present 
golden age. Consoli- 
dations and news- 
paper mortalities in 
most of the large cit- 
ies in the last decade 
have strengthened 
' the remaining news- 
papers, and a strong 
and independent 
newspaper is more 





FRANK W. TAYLOR, JR. 


The young managing 
editor of the St. Louis 
Star, who directed his re- 
porters in their exposé of 
the “fake diploma mills” 
engaged in the sale of 
credentials enabling un- 
prepared and_ ignorant 
persons to establish them- 
selves as duly qualified 
physicians. The achieve- 
ment has been hailed as 
ane of the great services 
of the American press in 
recent years, and at least 
one violator of the law 
has been sent to prison. 
Taylor is thirty-seven 
years old, and started as 


publication and not 
on the ground of the 
influence exerted 
through the adver- 
tising of a large de- 
partment store. 
More recently a 
bomb was discovered 
in the United States 
mails, wrapped in a 
paper bearing the 
forged name of Gim- 
bel’s New York store. 
There was every rea- 
son for leaving out 
the name of this de- 
partment store even 
before the forgery 





a reporter on the Star. was discovered, but 


some of the papers 








likely to be a better 
newspaper, not only 
in its news columns but also in its editorial 
and general policies. It is also more likely to 
be a newspaper of generous size, and nothing 
contributes more to the development of good 
writing and writers than the encouragement 
of actual space in the newspaper. 

A stronger and more independent news- 
paper also is likely to be a newspaper less 
inclined to suppress the news, and there has 
been more validity to the charge that news- 
papers suppress news than to the charge that 
they “color” news. When news is “colored”’ 
or not presented in its proper importance, the 
newspaper can always say that what creates 
the difference between critic and defender is the 
point of view; but when news is suppressed 
the newspaper cannot always take refuge in 
the explanation that other news in that par- 
ticular issue was far more important. 

Examples of news suppression are be- 
coming more rare each year, not only be- 
cause newspapers have become stronger and 
more independent financially, but because 
they have been subjected to so much criti- 


continued to print 
the name after it 
had been proved that the makers of the bomb 
had printed the name on the paper themselves. 
The editors were so determined to show in- 
dependence of outside influence that they 
went too far. 

One of the frequent complaints is that our 
newspapers either suppress or distort the news 
of labor disputes or strikes, and there is some 
evidence to support the charge that in some 
cities, notably Pittsburgh, a few of the news- 
papers have not done their utmost to pre- 
vent the development of criticism of this 
kind. Every reporter who has ever sought 
the facts in an industrial dispute or strike 
knows how difficult it is to arrive at even an 
approximation of the truth, especially when 
he wishes to tell just how successful or un- 
successful the unions have been in getting the 
men out of the plants. The union officials 


may say that go per cent. of the men are out; 
the employers may say that only 20 per cent. 
are out; and if the reporter, after independent 
investigation, reports that the facts indicate 
that 50 per cent. are out, he is immediately 











accused of falsehood by both sides, both of 
which may have misrepresented the facts to 
him. It is also true that labor officials are 
much, quicker to resent the printing of facts 
detrimental to their cause than are the em- 
ployers. As a result, newspaper reporters 
who make a specialty of reporting labor news 
are more likely to be forced unconsciously to 
become protagonists of labor ideas and poli- 
cies than the financial or Wall 
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strikes and industrial disputes in other manu- 
facturing plants without fear‘or favor, and in 
the case of the steel strike nearly all the large 
metropolitan newspapers rushed men _ to 
Pittsburgh and Bethlehem for full accounts. 
In coal strikes and other vital industrial 
struggles the chief newspapers try as far as 
possible to have their own accounts, and the 
Associated Press and other agencies also 
follow the developments with 





Street reporter is forced to 
adopt the ideas of the em- 
ployer. 

In its survey of the steel 
strikeof 1921, the Interchurch 
World Movement included a 
study of the articles printed 
in the Pittsburgh papers, as 
well as in those of New York 
City, and a general charge of 
bias was made against the 
Pittsburgh newspapers, 
though the report asserted 
that the Press among the 
larger journals had been 
fairer than the others. It can 
easily be seen how the news- 
papers could explain away 
some of these explicit com- 








squads of their own staff re- 
porters. Many of the news- 
papers also have special men 
assigned to report labor news 
day by day, just as they have 
men in the courts, police sta- 
tions, and business districts 
to report the news there. 


ACCURACY IN MOST CASES 


HE amount of inaccu- 

racy in the news is really 
very small in proportion to 
the immense amount of ma- 
terial handled, and the aver- 
age newspaper and newspaper 
man is victimized and de- 
ceived in very few cases when 
he is gathering facts. This 











plaints on the ground that 
the news of the day did not 
justify fuller reporting or 
more prominent presentation, 
but unfortunately some of 
these charges cannot be dis- 
posed of so quickly. In one 
instance at least two of the 
New York newspapers dis- 


© Courtesy of the Sun 
SELAH MERRILL CLARKE 


Affectionately known to hundreds of 
newspaper men as “ Boss”’ Clarke, for 
more than thirty years night city 
editor of the New York Sun, and a 
genius whose ability to satirize in 
news and headlines would not be tol- 
erated in the new era of independent, 
impartial news presentation. Dana 
once described one of Clark’s own 
stories as “‘ worthy of Macaulay.” 


morning’s newspaper in any 
American city of more than 
50,000 population prints from 
250 to 400 separate news 
items, gathered from all parts 
of the world by an army of 
reporters who are all human 
beings afflicted with the same 
failings as other human beings 





played on their first pages the 
news that the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor threatened a gen- 
eral strike in support of the steel strike, but 
the same news was barely mentioned in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In most cases labor is itself to blame for 
failure of the newspapers to report their side 
with greater accuracy and detail, because 
labor officials themselves either fail to make 
the facts available or actually withhold the 
truth. The larger organizations, however, are 
learning how to tell their stories to the public, 
and some of them already employ former 
newspaper men as advisers and publicity men, 
just as corporations do. 

The large newspapers print the news of 


whoare physicians,orlawyers, 
or preachers, or plumbers, or 
just mere “men in the street.” They must 
make mistakes and unintentional misstate- 
ments in their narratives; moreover, they must 
rely upon the information of other human 
beings who are subject to the same failings. 
Considering all the obstacles in the gathering 
of news, the degree of inaccuracy is negligible, 
and every man who has ever worked a day 
in the newspaper office will agree with Don 
C. Seitz, business manager of the New York 
World, who writes in his forthcoming book, 
“The Life and Letters of Joseph Pulitzer”’: 
No human enterprise lives so much in the open 


as a newspaper. Its sins of all sorts are visible 
each day in each of its pages. Mr. Pulitzer made 
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the World in impulse and endeavor. He did not 
and could not make it in detail. No man can to- 
day master the complexities or control the pressure 
in the production of a modern journal with its 
wide survey and the crushing call for space. The 
amazing thing is not that mistakes abound, but 
that they are so few! 


The cardinal principle of any successful 
newspaper is to print the news, no matter 
what embellishments may be offered in car- 
toons, features, or news of a special variety. 
An extensive survey made recently by one of 
our large newspapers reveals that most of the 
subscribers read the general news, and that 
virtually every one reads the intimate news of 
the communit y—births, marriages, and deaths. 


VICTOR F. LAWSON’S EXAMPLE 


HE tendency of our larger papers toexpand 

their foreign services has been apparent 
since Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and one of the princi- 
pal founders of the Associated Press, decided 
nearly thirty-five years ago to gather the 
world news as his city editor gathered Chicago 
news. The large newspapers have their cor- 
respondents in all the important cities of the 
world, and the general opinion is that the 
character of our foreign news correspondence 
has vastly improved since the War. Events 
are handled with more seriousness, more 
earnestness, and more intelligence, and with 
less attention to trivialities than in the days 
when Arthur Brisbane was a foreign corres- 
pondent. 

The American press, despite the fire of 
criticism, does a fairly good job of telling the 
news of its own community, the nation, and 
the entire world. It is trying to expand 
its scope of service beyond its already large 
realm of usefulness, and its faults are due 
more to keen competition and deleterious 
influences which will pass away, than to lack 
of high ideals which the entire profession 
cherishes but does not fulfill. The fact that 
the press is so roundly abused and criticized 
is a good sign; it shows that America takes its 
newspapers seriously, that the press is a vital 
element in our national life, and that a general 
desire exists to see our newspapers improved 
and lifted to a higher plane of influence, 
prestige, and service. 





The Need for Intelligent Reporters with Roving Commissions 


It does an excellent job at “covering” the 
routine news; its great weakness at present is 
its failure to dig out the news which does not 
appear in the regular channels of this routine; 
it has few intelligent reporters with roving 
commissions on the watch for news that might 
be printed with great benefit to the public wel- 
fare. When it does see a chance at a so- 
called “big story” it spares no cost in time or 
money. 

C. V. Van Anda, the genius at the head of the 
news department of the New York Times, 
sent his Washington correspondent to Manila 
—nearly half way round the world—to geta 
single story about the large profits made in 
Wall Street by Lieutenant Wood, the son of 
the Governor-General of the Philippines. 
Frank W. Taylor, Jr., the young managing 
editor of the St. Louis Star, performed a great 
public service by printing the news about the 
“fake diploma colleges,” which for a few 
hundred dollars supplied unqualified men 
with the credentials enabling them to prac- 
tice medicine in their own inept way. Every 
editor on every honest newspaper is constantly 
on the alert for an opportunity to “uncover”’ 
some big story, preferably news that will 
favorably affect the public welfare, not only 
because the prestige of his journal will be 
improved, but also because a service may be 
rendered. 

Yet every man, like Barnum, thinks he 
can do a better job than the editor, and per- 
haps it is a good thing that he does think so; 
some of them tell the editor and he tries to do 
a better job. Henry Loewenthal, veteran 
New York editor, says that Barnum never 
made the remark that “a sucker was born 
every minute”; he says it was “ Hungry Joe,” 
a notorious swindler who was the Ponzi of 
his time. Whoever made the remark, Bar- 
num showed, at least so far as the newspaper 
business was concerned, that he had his 
minute. In fact, about the only man who ever 
made a conspicuous success in newspaper 
publication without much previous knowledge 
of the business was the late Colonel William 
Rockhill Nelson, of the Kansas City Star. 

It all seems so simple, with its cardinal 
principle: “Tell the truth; print the news.” 
But only the successful publisher knows how 
difficult that is. 


In the third article of this series,in the November issue of the WorLD’s Work, the author will discuss 
the development of press agentry and propaganda organizations, and their attempts to use the press 





























Europe Thinks in So Many Ways 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Special European Representative, U. S. Department of Commerce 


AST summer in a Budapest café | prof- 
fered a cigarette to an intelligent 
young Hungarian with whom | had 
been having a pleasant conversa- 
tion. As he was about to apply 

the match his face suddenly flushed and he 
tossed the cigarette contemptuously on the 
floor. The cigarette was of good quality, but 
it bore a Serbian brand. “You must excuse 
me, but | won’t touch anything that comes 
out of that cursed country.” 

Here was a robust sense-of-being-wronged 
complex. One meets it everywhere in 
Hungary. The explanation of Hungarian bit- 
terness is extremely simple. While Austria- 
Hungary has been broken up, the old Empire 
was nothing more than a conglomerate of 
divers peoples and divers tongues. The War 


simply accelerated the operation of centrifugal 
forces. In the case of Hungary a very differ- 
ent thing happened. The old Kingdom of 
Hungary had been for a thousand years a 
unitary state with a common language and a 
fairly homogeneous people. The Hungarians 
claim their country has been vivisected, the 
amputated parts going to hereditary enemies 
such as the Serbs, the Roumanians, and the 
Czechs. Only 32.2 per cent., or less than one 
third, of the old Kingdom still remains under 
the Hungarian flag. 

The Hungarians and Serbs have never 
admired one another. Down in Belgrade 
they will tell you that the political tension 
which led to the murder of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand in Sarajevo was due to the 
pigheaded meanness of the great Hungarian 
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estate owners who blocked the transit of 
Serbian hog products across the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier. The Serbs call the 
Great War a war over pigs. 


A YARD OF RUSTING LOCOMOTIVES 


HE feeling toward Roumania is just as 
bitter. Roumania annexed 36.4 per cent. 

of Hungarian soil and followed this up by a 
post-war invasion. The Roumanians seized 
agricultural machinery and seed grain, drove 
off live stock, and hauled across the frontier a 
great number of Hungarian freight cars and 
locomotives. In the suburbs of the Rouman- 
ian capital one may observe to-day a long line 
of Hungarian locomotives strung out as far 
as the eye can reach. Vagrant thieves have 
stripped the engines of their brass and copper 
fittings. Rust and decay are doing their 
work, and there these Hungarian locomotives 
stand in wind and weather—never again to 
move under their own steam. These engines 
could be put into commission for just about 
the freight cost on the locomotives which 
Roumania has been importing from the United 
States, but unhappily Roumania has neither 
the shops nor the technical skill for repairing 
broken down rolling stock. If one wants to 
investigate at first hand the sense-of-being- 
wronged complex, let him repair to Hungary. 
Of course this particular complex affects ad- 
versely Hungary’s trade not only with next 
door neighbors but also with the entire world. 
French and German relations have been 
determined by certain national complexes 
or states of mind. But it is obvious that 
when the Ruhr situation is cleared up 
Germany will purchase more of our wheat, 
copper, raw cotton, leaf tobacco, and pork 
products. This is a matter of direct trade 
benefit. What is not so clearly apprehended is 
the indirect trade advantages which we may 
reasonably hope to enjoy through a settle- 
ment of the Franco-German deadlock. A 
great part of the trade of the world is three- 
cornered. As an illustration, much of our 
business with Argentina is done through 
London. American sewing machines and 
automobiles shipped to Argentina are con- 
veniently paid for out of Argentine trade 
balances lodged in England. We have no 
need of Argentine beef and wheat, but Great 
Britain buys heavily of both. In like manner 
Britain must come to us for raw cotton, lard, 
and leaf tobacco, and often finds it convenient 





Industrial Glasgow and Gay Vienna 


to pay for these things in Welsh coal exported 
to South America. 

There is plenty to warrant calamity talk 
throughout Europe, but it is interesting to 
note that the people who have the most to 
complain about are saying the least. One 
observes as much human wretchedness in 
Glasgow as in any city on the Continent. 
Many of the great shipbuilding plants are 
shut down and miles of idle tonnage are tied 
up in the Clyde. England for the last three 
years has been passing through the throes of 
unprecedented trade depression, but England 
endures and never gesticulates. There are 
classes on the Continent that are in bitterneed, 
but they shrink back into their narrow, 
straitened existences and are not making any 
fuss about it. The German university classes, 
the old Russian intelligentsia, the bond hold- 


. Ing aristocrats of the old régime in Hungary 


and Austria—these were the people who 
enjoyed ease, respect, and security in the old 
days. Brought down to nothing, they have 
withdrawn with their pride into dark and 
straitened corners of existence where life is 
painful and dreary. 

The world has heard much of human mis- 
ery in Vienna. The plight of Vienna appeals 
to the imagination, that of Glasgow does not. 
There is something dramatic, something spec- 
tacular about the fate of a great imperial 
capital, city of laughter, music, and dancing. 
The broken remnants of the old pleasure- 
loving crowd still foregather in the cabarets, 
misery trying to be gay, gayety feeling itself 
to be miserable. The orchestra plays the 
poignant, haunting music, “Vienna, Dying 
Fairy City.” 


“ FREEDOM SHRIEKED WHEN KOSCIUSKO FELL” 


HE calamity complex is not confined to 

Germany, Austria, and Hungary, but 
is robustly developed in countries such as 
Poland, France, and Italy. In the case of 
Poland, here is a great country that has been 
pieced together.as a result of the War and set 
up in business as a national entity after more 
than a century of foreign domination. The 
new Poland, a country of enormous agricul- 
tural resources, is enriched further through 
the great industrial concentrations organized 
by German capital and industry. Upper 
Silesia, the little Pittsburgh of eastern 


Europe, largely developed through German 
genius for industrial organization, has passed 











Europe Thinks in 


to Poland. Yet no Pole ever mentions these 
things in conversation. He will tell you, 
though, about the destruction wrought by the 
Red Army when the Russian Bolos invaded 
the country and he will almost weep when he 
explains how the Germans crippled for a time 
the great cotton textile industry at Lédz by 
stripping the brass and copper from the spin- 
ning and weaving machines. 

A Polish guide reverentially showing us 
about a wonderful old 
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American harvester concern informed us that 
this French farmer owned 300 acres of fine 
wheat land, that he had increased his land 
holdings in the last five years by 50 per cent. 
and enjoyed a credit rating of more than 
$200,000. This is by no means an exceptional 
case. There are thousands of well-to-do farm- 
ers in France who think they cannot afford a 
cheap automobile. Motor cars cost more in 
France than in the United States, but this 

is not the chief reason 





palace in Warsaw 
pointed to a blank wall 
space in the great re- 
ception hall. 

“The beautiful pic- 
ture which hung there 
was stolen from us by 
those infernal Russians, 
but this fine Oriental 
rug you observe on the 
floor recently came to 
us from the former 
German Emperor’s pa- 


A 





YALE professor once referred to 
the extraordinary capacity of the 
human mind to withstand the introduc- 
So, too, the impact 
of a new idea beats in vain against the 
strong wall of prejudice and time- 
honored custom that goes back for a 
thousand years or more. 
argue with a state of mind, yet this 
immaterial thing may, and often does, 
prove to be an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of international trade. 


tion of knowledge. 


why there is a pleasure 
car in the United 
States for every 8 in- 
habitants while in 
France theie is only one 
for every 112 citizens. 
Contrasting states of 
mind supply a clue as 
to the wide difference 
in trade volume. It 
is largely a matter of 
psychology. 


One cannot 








lace in Posen.” 

“You say the German rug came to you. 
Tell us exactly how? Did it walk? or was it 
carried by the winds of heaven?”’ The sub- 
tle distinction between the verbs “to steal’”’ 
and “to come” evidently turns upon the 
point as to whether one is the loser or the 
gainer in a transaction involving compulsory 
change in the ownership of goods. 


WHY FORDS ARE FEW IN FRANCE 


S A rule the French peasant is prosper- 
ous. He received record prices during 
the War, practised frugality during the post- 
war spasm of extravagant living, put his 
savings in land and improvements, and has 
little to complain about. Visiting among 
farmers in the Brie grain region last August, 
we were hospitably offered refreshment in the 
home of a well-to-do wheat grower. 
“Business is rotten,’ complained the old 
peasant, “Weare crushed by taxation. We 
are ruined by the War. The Germans have 
laid our country waste and now they won't 
pay us.” 
“Do you often get over to Fontainebleau 
to see the sights?”’ 
“Alas, the distance prevents!” 
“Why not buy a cheap automobile?” 
“The expense—insupportable!” 
We pitied the old man until the agent of an 


The ordinary Italian 
sums up the results of 
the War in a formula which runs about like 
this: “Italy is a poor country. We left 
500,000 of our best men dead on the field of 
battle. We have increased our national debt 
seven-fold. What have we got to show for it? 
Some rocky, semi-sterile territory in the north, 
which formerly belonged to Austria, and some 
desert spaces to the south in Africa. Eco- 
nomically we hardly know whether these ac- 
quisitions are assets or liabilities.’ I have 
never yet heard an Italian remark upon the 
fact that, asa-result of the War, Italy has recov- 
ered her historic natural frontier to the north 
and east. 

Examine a map of pre-war Italy and it will 
be observed that Austria thrust a salient 
deep down into historic Italian territory, 
pointing like a dart at Verona in the rich 
Italian plain. Since early in the tenth cen- 
tury there have been between forty and fifty 
invasions of Italy from the north through the 
Brenner Pass. Italy was at the mercy of 
these foreign invaders because they sat, so to 
say, astride of her ridgepole, making it a 
rather simple matter to slide down the roof 
into the Italian plains. Now Italy, for the 
first time in a thousand years, has control of 
her own ridgepole. She has gained what the 
Italians themselves call the “Roof of Italy.” 
Italy has recovered her historic natural fron- 
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tier. She holds the Brenner Pass and the 
main watershed of the Alps. Further, as a 
result of the War Italy has tightened her hold 
upon that breeder of wars, the Adriatic, 
poetically referred to by d’Annunzio as “that 
bitter sea.” 

Another state of mind which now as never 
before must be reckoned with in our trade 
relations with Europe is the distrust-of-the- 
future complex. We have here a bad trade 
psychology. Faith in the future lies at the 
base of big commercial transactions, whether 
national or international. The German, 
Hungarian, or even French merchant of 
to-day is confronted by what might be called 
the certainty of political uncertainty. When 
political trouble arises the average European 
will tell you that the expected rather than the 
unexpected has happened. 


AN OPTIMIST IS ASSASSINATED 


HE writer was in Bucharest, Roumania, 
when Stambouliski, the Bulgarian dicta- 
tor, was assassinated. All expressed interest, 
but no one was surprised. A newspaper 
man remarked that his paper, foreseeing 
the event, had kept set up in type a story on 
the political consequences of Stambouliski’s 
assassination. Some six months earlier, the 
writer had gone down to Bulgaria with letters 
of introduction to men of prominence and 
reputed intelligence in Sofia but was unable 
to present the letters as these intellectuals had 
been put in jail by Stambouliski. The Bul- 
garian dictator himself had lain in jail for 
three years while the intelligentsia were hav- 
ing their innings. We waited upon the great 
man himself, craving speech with him as one 
farmer to another. Stambouliski was some- 
thing of a personality. The son of a hired 
sheep herder, burly, bull-necked, with glossy 
black hair worn in locks, he may best be 
described as a cross between a canal boat 
captain and an over-pampered Italian tenor. 
“Your Excellency, what is Bulgaria do- 
ing to develop a_ national agricultural 
policy?” 
“In-order to round out our policy we must 
increase our grain export capacity. To do 
this we would like to borrow some millions of 
American money for the construction of docks 
‘and grain elevators in our Danubian and 
Black Sea ports.” 
“But, Your Excellency, we are in the grain 
exporting business ourselves, and what would 
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be the fate of the loan in case there should be 
a political revolution?”’ 

“The thing you suggest is beyond all reason. 
We are the mouthpiece of the agricultural 
classes, which constitute nearly 90 per cent. of 
our population. The Bulgarian farmer has 
come into his own. He has succeeded to 
power and he means to hold it. This govern- 
ment is rooted for a generation.” 

Here was the only great man of affairs from 
whom I had heard expressions of confidence 
in the future. But, a few months later, the 
government was overthrown, Stambouliski 
was assassinated, the old intelligentsia were 
released from prison, and their vacant cells 
filled by the friends of Stambouliski. 

Trade cannot flourish where in popular 
thought the only political certainty is the 
certainty of uncertainty. Distrust of the fu- 
ture puts a-damper upon trade. Before the 
War the American farmer was helped in mov- 
ing such crops as wheat and cotton through 
European forward buying. As an illustration 
of this, operators on the Liverpool grain ex- 
change would frequently purchase in the late 
summer cargoes of American wheat at a 
specified price for delivery four or five months 
later. Precisely the same thing was true in 
the case of the Manchester importer of Amer- 
ican raw cotton. Largely because of the 
successive declines in commodity prices during 
the last three years and the political confu- 
sion on the Continent, the forward buyer has 
becomé intimidated and now purchases piece- 
meal to meet only immediate requirements. 
The British cotton importer, for example, in- 
terrogating the future, does not know what his 
market for finished cotton goods is going to 
be in Russia, Turkey, India, or China six 
months hence. The German importer of 
American leaf tobacco in making his commit- 
ments has no conception of the rate of ex- 
change at which he must cover himself some 
two or three months hence, after the tobacco 
has been received and put upon the market in 
the form of cigarettes or cigars. 


A HAND-TO-MOUTH METHOD OF SELLING 


UR European customers have settled 

down more and more to a hand-to- 
mouth method of doing business. We are 
adapting ourselves in a way to these new con- 
ditions by taking some of our products up to 
the threshold of our European customers. 
American packers are carrying huge warehouse 
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stocks of lard and bacon in France. Local 
agents may draw on these stocks and peddle 
American pork products direct to the French 
consumer. We may have to readjust our sel- 
ling methods so that if an Italian cotton spin- 
ner is unable to import American raw cotton 
he may go toa warehouse in Genoa or Trieste, 
select a single bale of cotton, and pay for it 
over the counter. Similarly a German cigar- 
ette manufacturer who hasn’t enough faith 
in the future to commit himself to the im- 
portation of American leaf tobacco may go 
to a warehouse in Bremen or Hamburg and 
buy a few hundred pounds of Maryland or 
Kentucky leaf over the counter. 

Reference has been made to the European’s 
distrust of the future and the check which this 
imposes upon international trade. An influ- 
ence of even greater importance is the power 
of the past over men’s minds. There is some- 
thing in the combined wills of the men who 
have gone before—the thing we call the past 
—which holds living men to old grooves of 
thinking and acting. Customs are more 
inflexible than statutes, or, putting it the 
other way, statutes are of no avail if they 
find no response in the customs of the people. 
Customs and traditions consecrated by age- 
long observance determine currents of inter- 
national trade. A state of mind, though an 
impalpable and immaterial thing, may prove 
an obstacle of adamant when it comes to 
commercial exchanges. 


EUROPE REFUSES OUR CORN 


HE European harvest of 1921 was se- 

verely cut by an unprecedented drouth 
and unwonted importations of food had to be 
undertaken by Central Europe in the face of 
national impoverishment and currency de- 
moralization. Pound for pound, American 
corn grits possess about the same nutritive 
value as wheat and could have been imported 
into Europe from the United States in the 
winter of 1922 at just about half the cost. 
Germany and Austria were hard put to it for 
food, yet no considerable elements of the 
population could be induced to eat imported 
corn products. Corn meal comprises about 
one fifth of the cereal ration consumed by the 
population of our Southern states, yet the 
northern Europeans suffered actual want as 
an alternative to eating bread made of corn. 
It is all a matter of habit. The northern 
Europeans, including the British, have for 
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generations regarded corn as a coarse food 
suitable only for feeding poultry and live 
stock. More than half a million tons of corn 
products have been distributed by the Hoover 
Relief Organizations to half-starved European 
peoples, yet one fails to see how this enormous 
advertisement of the nutritive merits of a 
cheap staple food has made the slightest dent 
in the dietary habits of the Europeans. 


SODA, COFFEE, OR WHISKY-AND-SODA?P 


UPPOSE an enterprising American agent 
starts out to sell soda fountain fixtures in 
Continental Europe. He is up against an 
institution, the café, that has developed 
through the experience of a thousand years. 
The café on the Continent is something more 
than a place where one may go for solid and 
liquid refreshment. It is a sort of club 
where a man may gossip with his friends, 
write his letters, discuss his business, ogle the 
incomers, and incidentally refresh his soul by 
listening to the players upon musical instru- 
ments. The soda fountain where one drops 
in casually and seats himself upon a stool at 
a little bar preparatory to making a hurried 
exit would be entirely foreign to the principles 
on which a Continental café is conducted. 
Cne’s café furnishes a stock subject of con- 
versation among the Europeans. Since the 
War more than ever before, talk runs to the 
quality of music and drink served in one’s 
favorite café. Comment takes the turn of 
the rich landowner of the Old Testament nar- 
rative who, some thousands of years back, 
lamented that servants are “not what they 
once were.” In a universe of change and 
readjustment the sentiment is always being 
expressed that music and beer are not what 
they once were. Prices are generally higher 
and quality poorer than in the dear old days 
of long ago. There may be something in this. 
Certainly a drink of beer in England costs 
about double what it did before the War, 
owing largely to the heavy internal taxes. 
British public-house whisky has doubled in 
price and lost through dilution about 50 per 
cent. of its former potency. Worked out 
mathematically this means that a Briton 
who craves artificial stimulation has to pay 
about four times as much for it as he did in 
pre-war times. 
While Commercial Attaché in the Rome 
Embassy the writer frequently had requests 
from American business men as to the pros- 
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pects of selling such items as factory-made 
doors or yellow pine rift flooring in Italy. 
Now there is little market in Italy for a stan- 
dardized door. Many of the dwelling houses 
and old palaces date back for a thousand 
years or more, when the mind of man never 
dreamed of standardized doors turned out by 
a factory on a quantity basis. The whole 
psychology of the Italian is against a wooden 
floor. The stone or cement floors are cooler 
in summer and form a last line of defense 
against insect marauders. The writer knows 
of no considerable cluster of wooden houses 
in any part of the Kingdom of Italy except the 
wooden shacks which line Taft Avenue in the 
City of Messina, Sicily. After the great 
earthquake which laid the city in ruins, phil- 
anthropic Americans dispatched a cargo of 
yellow pine lumber to Messina. Wooden 
buildings were hastily improvised to serve as 
temporary shelters for the population. A 
score of years have passed and these tempo- 
rary shacks continue to provide homes for 
hundreds of Italian families still unable to 
build the traditional stone houses to which 
they are accustomed. 


WILL THE ITALIAN FREEZE OR SUFFOCATE? 


IMILARLY with American stoves. Some- 

how or other the impression prevails inthe 
United States that Italy is a semi-tropical 
country blessed with mild and sunny days 
throughout the winter months. As a matter 
of fact it is often cold and rainy for weeks on 
end during the Italian winter, and American 
commercial agents would be rather justified 
in concluding that splendid pioneer work 
could be done in introducing cheap American 
stoves. The American stove is up against 
two obstacles in Italy. One is lack of fuel. 
The Italian forests have been cut to pieces 
and not a pound of good steam coal has ever 
been mined in the Italian peninsula. The 
other is the custom of the country. The 
Italian has become habituated to living with- 
out artificial heat. A large proportion of 
Italian dwelling houses are ancient structures 
built without chimneys or any provision for 
artificial heating. When the mercury falls 
below freezing point, as it often does even 
as far south as Naples, the scaldino is brought 
out as a last resort. The scaldino is a pan 
filled with hot glowing charcoal, and consti- 
tutes a first aid to old women overcome by 
cold. They place the scaldino under a chair, 


arrange their skirts about it and drop off to 
sleep lulled by the grateful warmth. The 
stuffy chamber frequently becomes laden 
with carbon dioxide fumes from the burning 
charcoal and the old lady passes comfortably 
away to another world. 


NO PAPER CUPS IN ENGLAND 


HE firm having the catering contract for 
the British Empire Exhibition now being 
held at Wembley refused an offer of 10,000,000 
paper cups at factory cost from an American 
concern desiring to advertise their product. 
Glasses were used instead at a cost of about 
eight cents apiece. The service was much 
more expensive and certainly less satisfactory. 
The paper cup was up against a British state 
of mind. Furthermore, the British tea drink- 
ing habit has to be figured into the equation. 
Similarly an American furniture manufac- 
turer need not expect to find in Europe a 
ready market for rocking chairs or mission 
furniture. The American rocking chair in 
Europe is up against a state of mind. This 
immaterial trade obstacle is, for all practical 
purposes, a wall of adamant. The prejudice 
against the American rocker extends to re- 
volving and reclining chairs. The King of 
Great Britain or the President of the French 
Republic undergoes the operation of being 
shaved while seated bolt upright in a straight 
back chair. 

Yankee ingenuity has produced a thousand 
and one labor-saving machines, but the psy- 
chology of redundant populations is adverse 
to the introduction of labor-saving machines. 
France having lost thousands of able bodied 
men in battle and with the lowest birth rate 
of any country in Europe is short of farm 
labor. One of our great agricultural imple- 
ment concerns sold almost as many harvesting 
machines in France last year as in the whole 
of the United States. The American con- 
cern is up against a different proposition in 
Italy, where the population has jumped four 
million in the last decade. The popular 
psychology is against the use of a machine 
that by performing the work of twenty men 
throws twenty laborers out of their usual em- 
ployment. 

The Nile valley supports a population of 
more than a thousand human beings to the 
square mile. A rich Egyptian land owner re- 
marked to the writer, “ Why should | buy an 
American threshing machine that will do ina 
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day the work of fifty men? The fifty men are 
already here at my disposal and they are 
clamoring for the privilege of doing the work 
for me.” 


FROGS’ LEGS IN PARIS 


E MUST learn to think in terms of our 

customer’s psychology, to know his 
tastes and prejudices, to be able to bargain 
with him in his own language. There is such 
a thing as being born into a sheath of imme- 
morial custom. We must try to understand 
what our customers are thinking about rather 
than to accept the conventional view of what 
other people think about them. Under the 
conventional view, when it comes to food the 
citizens of Vienna lead the world in eating 
rolls, Berlin holds the palm in sauerkraut, and 
Paris goes in for frogs. It happens that the 
city of Paris eats more rolls than the entire 
Republic of Austria, Vienna included. Paris 
also eats more sauerkraut than Berlin. And 
in Paris frogs’ legs are both scarce and ex- 
pensive. 

When it comes to the literature of feasting 
and gastronomy the oyster holds an important 
place in Continental life. As a matter of fact 
the European oyster is rather despicable and 
unimportant. The psychology of eating 
tasteless Continental oysters is a matter of 
social distinction rather than a matter of 
flavor. Eating oysters in Italy, for example, 
represents a positive triumph of art over na- 
ture. The Italian oyster is not richly en- 
dowed by nature nor do the surrounding seas 
provide sufficient organic material to produce 
a full-fashioned mollusk. The small, ill- 
thriven Italian oyster attains its highest de- 
velopment when fattened in sewage water. 
Modern science must then come to the rescue 
of the consumer by undertaking to rid the 
oyster of all uncleanness. The oyster is bur- 
nished up externally in a Rome sterilization 
plant by electrically driven brushes. This 
polishing process conveys to the shells a 
pleasing iridescent hue. So much for the 
externals. At this stage the oyster is no 
better than a whited sepulcher. The lowly 
organism must submit to an internal cleansing 
process. At the end of the fifth day the 
alimentary canal of the oyster is as clear as 
crystal and adjudged germ-free. The oyster 


comes out of the ordeal as bright and true as a 
newly minted penny, but from the standpoint 
of flavor the last state of the perfectly steril- 
ized oyster is worse than its first. In Italy 
flavor is a secondary consideration. Oysters 
are rare and expensive and their consumption 
is regarded as a fad of the smart and ultra- 
fashionable, something like wearing a monocle 
or driving a gig in the time of the French mon- 
archy. Let the tail go with the hide—so long 
as science can rid the oyster of its imperfec- 
tions and add to its external beauty, the flavor 
may go, particularly since the Italian oyster 
is no better flavored that it ought to be at the 
outset. © 

To succeed in foreign trade we are coming 
to know that it is not quite enough to make 
a thing a little better or sell it a little cheaper 
than our competitors. We are beginning to 
understand that hostile tariffs are not the 
only bar to the free movement of goods across 
international boundaries. We are learning 
that success in commerce depends upon our 
ability to think internationally and that, as we 
continue to speed up our production above 
the requirements of native consumption, we 
must be at pains to get our foreign customers’ 
viewpoint. 


AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


HE British and Germans surpass us in 

selling technique when it comes to for- 
eign trade; but the War has helped us to think 
internationally, and we are supplementing our 
manufacturing superiority by better selling 
methods. We are offsetting the trade handi- 
caps of high wages, long distance negotiation, 
foreign language, ocean freights, and baffling 
psychology, by American manufacturing gen- 
ius. We sprinkle with our motor cars 
European highways, install our typewriters 
and adding machines in European counting 
rooms, and place our sewing machines and 
phonographs in European homes. We are 
able to accomplish this, first, because of the 
superior efficiency of the American workman; 
second, because we can recoup our losses in 
high wages by economies in mass production; 
and third, because our mechanical and inven- 
tive genius is always adding new values and 
refinements to the products of American 
industry. 








Investing in Building and Loan 
Associations 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prixts 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


S A medium for the investment of 
savings, building and loan as- 
sociations are steadily growing 
in public favor. Last year mu- 
tual savings banks opened about 

500,000 new accounts and reported a net 
gain of more than $500,000,000 in deposits. 
During the same period building and loan as- 
sociations added nearly $600,000,000 to 
their assets and showed a growth of 838,736 
in membership. At the close of the year 
there were 10,800,000 accounts in mutual 
savings banks and 7,202,880 members of 
building and loan associations. 

Total assets of building and loan associa- 
tions have reached nearly four billion dollars, 
practically all of whichisin use in financing the 
buying and building of homes. Last year, 
according to estimates, building and loan as- 
sociations loaned more than a billion and a 
quarter dollars for the financing of three 
hundred and sixty thousand homes. That 
provided between a million and a million 
and a half people with homes of their own. 

In the last annual report of Mr. H. F. 
Cellarius, Secretary of the United States 
League of Local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, is this paragraph: 

“The building associations are undoubt- 
edly growing so rapidly because they are 
rendering a needed public service and because 
they are better meeting the requirements of 
the people than any other similar agency. 
By reason of their economical management, 
they are able to pay the investing member a 
better rate of return on his savings than any 
other kind of financial institution and they 
offer the borrower better terms and a lower 
rate of interest for a loan than he can secure 
from any other loaning source.” 

“With these inducements for both the in- 
vestor and the borrower,” Mr. Cellarius 
added, “it is only necessary for the as- 
sociations to properly bring them to the 
attention of the public to secure their pat- 


ronage.” That seems true. This maga- 
zine agrees with the Building and Loan 
Commissioner of California who said, “Or- 
ganized and operated on proper lines, hon- 
estly conducted and carefully supervised, it 
is, without question, one of the most bene- 
ficent institutions of the present day. It 
encourages thrift and persistent effort in ac- 
cumulation for future needs, and is a material 
factor in the upbuilding of every community 
in which an association is operated, as well as 
in establishing a well-to-do population in 
homes of their own with property interests 
to carefully safeguard in the future.” 

In its simplest form the building and loan 
organization is an association of people of a 
single community for the pooling of their 
monthly savings to be loaned on first mort- 
gage to those of its members who wish to buy 
or build homes. It is directed by leading and 
public-spirited men of the community and 
managed by one or more people who draw 
moderate salaries. Its operations are pre- 
scribed by law and it comes under the super- 
vision of some state official much as the 
banks of the state do. 

Where there is such an association in one’s 
own community it offers an ideal place for 
the investment of savings. The rate of re- 
turn is better than savings banks give and the 
monthly payment feature is likely to result 
in greater accumulations. It is an agent for 
thrift. But there are less than eleven thou- 
sand building and loan associations in the 
United States. Therefore there are not such 
institutions in every community. How then 
is the investor with no local association 
to use this medium for accumulating savings? 

Many people who have previously lived 
in states where the building and loan idea 
has flourished have found a way by sending 
their savings by mail to associations with 
which they are familiar. Some of these have 
told friends in their new homes about this 
method of accumulating savings and -they 
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also have become building and loan investors 
by mail. Some of the older associations in 
New York City thus receive deposits from 
various parts of the United States and from 
foreign countries. 

Because these New York associations oper- 
ate on about 3 of 1 per cent. of their capital 
for expenses they do not have much money to 
spend for advertising to attract investors 
from a distance. Some of the associations 
in the West, where they get higher rates of 
interest on their loans, have a larger margin 
to operate on and can spend more money to 
attract outside capital. They also have 
greater need of outside capital and can pay 
higher rates of return to get it. Let us see 
what points the investor should consider 
before sending his or her money to such 
associations. 

In the first place, it is well to learn some- 
thing of the state laws governing such as- 
sociations. An important point is to find out 
whether some state official has supervision 
over them and what that supervision amounts 
to. A letter to that official might bring forth 
information as to the reputation of the men 
running a specific association and should 
certainly bring information as to its financial 
standing. Where there is not proper state 
supervision nor any reliable source of infor- 
mation the investor should not risk his money. 

As these associations loan their money on 
mortgages, their methods of making loans 
should be given most careful ‘consideration. 
Some of the state laws specify what percentage 
of valuation can be loaned on real estate. 
(In this connection the investor should take 
into account that the loans are paid off in 
monthly installments and for that reason can 
be larger with safety than they might be other- 
wise. Furthermore, loans on homes are 
among the safest possible investments.) 

A point of much importance is the size 
of the territory in which loans are made. If 
this is restricted to the locality in which the 
association is organized, it stands to reason 
that the directors will be more competent to 
judge of real estate values and better able to 
keep watch of their loans than if they are 
made over a wide territory. 

In New York State the law provides that 
associations cannot loan on property located 
more than fifty miles from their place of 
business. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
they can loan within those states. But most 
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associations in the East by their by-laws or 
in practice restrict their loaning territory to 
their own local communities. They have 
found by experience that this is the safest 
method of operation. In the West, where 
they have had less experience and where the 
country is less thickly settled, such restric- 
tions are not found either in the state laws or 
in the by-laws or practice of some of the as- 
sociations. This is an important point for 
investors to consider. New York State’s ex- 
perience in this particular should be noted. 

There was a time when the New York law 
did not carry this restriction. Associations 
started up that made loans outside of their 
own communities. They became known as 
“national”’ associations as distinguished trom 
the older type of “local” associations. Their 
careers were marked by failures, and in the 
1912 report of the New York superintendent 
of banks was included this comment in re- 
gard to them: “As a result of mismanage- 
ment, most of the associations formerly 
classified as national associations have been 
closed at the instance of this department or 
forced into liquidation. Only eight remain, 
of which number only three are still engaged 
in active business. From the original point 
of view, some of these might well be classified 
as local associations and, at the present time, 
none of them under existing laws engage in 
the practices that ruined so many of them and 
threatened to bring the whole savings and 
loan system into ill repute.” 

At various times men of the promoter type 
attempt to capitalize on the success of build- 
ing and loan associations. A recent attempt 
was with the 3-and 4-per-cent. housing trusts, 
which have been branded by the courts as 
lotteries and have nearly all been put out 
of business. Last year, professional pro- 
moters were engaged throughout Ohio in 
organizing building and loan associations, 
and one of these promoted concerns in Cleve- 
land has failed. On the other hand, in 
Oklahoma, where laws providing for super- 
vision and regulation of building and loan 
associations were passed in 1913 and where 
the promoter has not been active, the build- 
ing and loan auditor has stated that there 
has not been a failure of any such associa- 
tion since then. This shows the advantage to 
investors of proper laws and efficient super- 
vision and the danger of investing in associ- 
ations of the promoted type. 








Investments for a Doctor 


On this page each month there will be printed practical 
suggestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


F FOR no other reasons than their lack of 
business experience and because they are 
the mark of much promotion literature, 
doctors should confine their investments 
to seasoned securities. 

The doctor, however, is not in the class 
with the widow or other inexperienced person 
who is not able to keep watch of his or her 
investments and who should therefore invest 
only in the safest securities that need the 
least watching. Not only has he the ability to 
become a student of investment matters but 
also he is justified in taking reasonable risks 
with his savings with a view to securing a high 
return thereon. If he suffers losses, he has 
his earning power to rebuild his investment 
account. 

A request from a doctor connected with the 
Rockefeller Foundation was of a reasonable 
nature for such a professional man to make. 

“May I, a subscriber of the Wor .p’s 
Work,” he wrote, “request that you kindly 
suggest for investment, first, several long- 
term, non-callable, marketable bonds with 
as high a yield as would be consistent with 
safety of principal. Second, a group that 
might be considered of the speculative invest- 
ment class, offering a good yield with a strong 
possibility of enhancement in value. Also in- 
clude in this group some preferred and com- 
mon stock which might be considered a good 
buy at this time.” 

The Investment Editor answered this re- 
quest by suggesting securities that fell into 
three classes. The first was composed of high- 
grade, active bonds either non-callable or 
selling so far below their callable prices that 
their redemption privileges are never likely 
to be exercised. These bonds gave a better 
yield than those of the highest grade, yet 
seemed sufficiently safe for the most conser- 
vative part of a doctor’s investment. The ones 
suggested as representative of this class were: 

American Smelting & Refining Company 5s due 
1947 

Ruined, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. adjustment 
48 due 1995 


Pacific Gas & Electric 1st and refunding 6s 
due 194! 
Utah Power & Light 1st mortgage 5s due 1944 


The second class was composed of junior 
mortgage issues of roads that did not enjoy 
the highest credit standing but were doing 
well in earnings, and the convertible issues of 
stronger roads which might sell higher be- 
cause their conversion privileges gave them 
a call on the stock of the roads at a fixed 
price. In this group such bonds were sug- 
gested as the following: 


St. Louis & San Francisco adjustment 6s due 


1955 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific refunding 4s 


due 1934 
New York Central convertible 6s due 1935 
Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s due 1946 


The third class was made up of stocks that 
seemed to hold out some of the speculative 
possibilities the doctor was looking for, yet 
would not take him outside of the field of 
securities suitable for such an investment. 


One was the preferred stock of a prosperous 


industrial company; one, the stock of our 
largest public utility company; two, the stocks 
of leading railroad companies, one in the East 
and one in the West. They were: 


New York Central 7 per cent. 

Southern Pacific 6 per cent. 

American Car & Foundry 7 per cent. preferred 
American Telephone & Telegraph 9 per cent. 


Diversification of a doctor’s savings among 
such bonds and stocks as these—not neces- 
sarily these particular ones—would give a 
well-balanced investment for such an inves- 
tor. But before buying such a list some study 
should be made of each item, particularly of 
the more speculative ones and the convertible 
bonds, so that the investor would become 
convinced of the wisdom of each purchase 
before making it and better qualified to keep 
watch of his investments and determine 
when to sell or convert in order to take a 
profit or cut short a loss. 
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In Which Mark Twain Reveals 
Himself 


An Autobiography in Lights and Shadows Without 
Plan or Method save That of Inspired Reminiscence 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


E ARE a very happy 

family. We consist of 

Papa, Mama, Jean, Clara, 

and me. It is Papa | am 

writing about, and | shall 
have no trouble in not 


“Papa uses very strong language, but | 
have an idea not nearly so strong as when he 
first married mamma. A lady acquaintance 
of his is rather apt to interupt what one is 
saying, and papa told mamma that he thought 
he should say to the 





knowing what to say 
about him, as he is a 
very striking charac- 
ter.”’ Thus in the four- 
teenth year of her age 
wrote Susy Clemens, 
and to her biography, 
of which these are the 
first sentences, her fa- 
ther refers many 
times.* Perhaps the 
limpidity of this not 
too juvenile and ex- 
traordinarily revealing 
document allowed him 
after twenty or more 
years to fathom the 
past more easily than 
through a memory so 
thronged with circum- 
stance as to be almost 
beyond the possibility 
of application. Cer- 














lady’s husband “I 
am glad your wife 
wasn’t present when 
the Deity said Let 
there be Light.” 

Thus again Susy, 
and Papa is instantly 
reminded of that time 
when, after what must 
have been the strenu- 
ous repression of years, 
he loosened the flood- 
gates upon a thousand 
cherished but hitherto 
sternly restrained 
oaths, one morning 
when his shirts, seized 
| hurriedly for instant 

-4| wear, proved button- 
yo | less. And for the first 
time his wife heard 
every smoking syllable 
as it hurtled from the 
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tainly, as he quotes 
from Susy’s biography, 
a little flood of inci- 
dent and anecdote 
seems to rush from 
him. The little girl’s 
frank statements -are 
delightful, and more vividly than those of her 
father’s contemporaries do they paint the 
real portrait of Mark Twain. But because 


they release the spring that withholds reminis- 
cence are they most valuable. 


*“The Autobiography of Mark Twain,” edited by 
Albert Bigelow Paine (Harper’s. 2 vols. $10). 


Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 
AT SEVENTY-ONE 


Mark Twain in 1906 did the greater part of his writ- 
ing in bed, a glorious bed with a carved headboard 
that gave him infinite satisfaction, so much that he 
was wont to lie with his back toward the foot, in a 
position that enabled him always to gaze at it. 


half-open door of the 
bathroom to her ears 
as she lay in bed. 
Nothing could be more 
charmingly handled 
than that minor mem- 
ory. The picture of 
Mrs. Clemens, shaping her lips to those 
sable curses collected on the Mississippi, 
in mining camps in the California and the 
Nevada of Vigilante days, and then fitting 
her voice to them is as tenderly yet as amus- 
ingly treated as anything one could read. 
“Then my wife’s lips parted and from them 
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issued—my latest bathroom remark. The 
language perfect, but the expression impracti- 
cal, apprentice-like, ignorant, inexperienced, 
comically inadequate, absurdly weak, and 
unsuited to the great language. In my life- 
time | had never heard anything so 
out of tune, so inharmonious, so incongruous, 
so ill-suited to each other as were those 
mighty words set to that feeble music. | 
tried to keep from laughing, for | was a guilty 
person in deep need of charity and mercy. | 
tried to keep from bursting, 
and | succeeded—until she 
gravely said, “There, now 
you know how it sounds.’ 
“Oh, then I exploded! | 
said, ‘Oh Livy, if it sounds 
like that, God forgive me, 
I will ‘never do it again.’”! 
But it is not all ‘humor. 
There were many deep and 
poignant sorrows in the life 
of Samuel Clemens. : Sor- 
rows whose scars never 
healed, though the man 
himself continued to face 
the world gallantly, a figure 
as debonair and cheerful as 
the world itself had always 
conceived him to be. - It is 
in the sombre yet exquisitely 
touching descriptions of the 
death of his daughter Jean 
and of his wife that the au- 
tobiography merges from a 
wholly delightful and amus- 
ing account of vicissitudes 
encountered and honors 
won into something infi- 
nitely more profound and 
lasting. It was hard then 
as it is now to envision Mark Twain as 
a man upon whom tragedy broke many 
spears, each one keener than the last. The 
enormous debts which assailed him at a time 
when, having won the affection and the ad- 
miration of nations, he should have been able 
to relax for his remaining years the tension of 
a lifetime, were misfortunes which bore for 
him no terrors. His obligations were scru- 
pulously met. But when his daughter Susy 
died, the Susy whom people “enoyed because 
it trobled me that so few people knew papa, 
| mean realy knew him,” the man who for the 
public had ever borne the mask of wit and 


Lia 


Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 
THE CLOCKS THAT WERE OVER- 
WORKED 


Mr. Paine, in his ‘Life of Mark Twain,” 
tells of a morning when Thomas Nast, 
the cartoonist, awoke [to find his house 
bereft of the voices of his timepieces. 
Mark Twain, his guest of overnight, had 
muffled or secreted them one and all, 
that he might sleep the sounder. “Any- 
way,” he said, “those clocks were over- 
worked and they needed a rest.” 


The Real Tom Sawyer 


laughter, bore for his intimates not the mask, 
but the very face of tragedy. And yet there 
never came the least diminishing of courage. 
It requires no autobiography to establish the 
fact of that courage. The death of his wife, 
in 1903, was perhaps in no uncertain way the 
death of the man himself, in that in her were 
fulfilled his most glorious years and his finest 
work, and yet, like fortitude in the allegory, 
his wounds served but to ennoble him. 

Writing in 1906 of his childhood he retained 
every whit of the humor 
and perfect freshness of 
the “Tom Sawyer” years. 
Hiswas the perennial youth- 
fulness of-spirit granted to 
those who preserve all their 
lives their ability to be 
astonished, their: sense of 
wonderment at all the curi- 
ous and delightful things 
in the world, even to the 
smallest. 

“Arch Fuqua was about 
my own age—ten or eleven. 
In the winter we could stand 
him, because he wore shoes 
then, and his great gift was 
hidden from our sight and 
we were enabled to forget it. 
But in the summertime he 
was a bitterness tous. He 
was our envy, for he 
could double back his big 
toe and let it fly and you 
could hear it snap thirty 
yards. There was not 
another boy in the schoo! 
that could approach this 
feat. He had not a rival as 
regards a physical distinc- 
tion—except in Theodore Eddy, who could 
work his ears like a horse. But he was no real 
rival, because you couldn’t hear him work 
his ears; so all the advantage lay with Arch 
Fuqua.” 

There are pages of such recollections as 
these that serve as a sort of sequel to the 
chronicles of Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn. 
They might be called “The real Tom Sawyer,” 
for it is he, grown old and many times illustri- 
ous, who writes them. 

And then there is the occasion of that con- 
gratulatory visit of his to Grover Cleveland, 
then Governor of New York. 
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“Presently the Governor said: ‘Mr. Clem- 
ens, I was a fellow citizen of yours in Buffalo a 
good many months, a good while ago, and 
during those months you burst suddenly intoa 
mighty fame, out of a previous long-continued 
and no doubt proper obscurity—but | was 
a nobody, and you wouldn’t notice me nor 
have anything to do with me. But now that 
| have become somebody you come 
here to shake hands with me and be sociable. 
How do you explain this kind of conduct?’”’ 

And after Mr. 


and down the years without an attempt at 
sequence of event or deadly accuracy of detail 
or date. Thus it is that the book ranges at 
its own sweet will, always spontaneous and 
filled with enthusiasm for beloved memories, 
so old, some of them, that they seem like new 
adventures shuffled inexplicably into the past. 
Mr. Paine, whose splendid “Life” has long 
been the authoritative document on Mark 
Twain, has notably succeeded in so arranging 
the autobiography that it reads like a series of 





Clemens had ade- 
quately answered this 
query, he remarked 
that from each of the 
sixteen doors of that 
room emerged a young 
man who, falling into 
step with his com- 
panions, moved in a 
line to the Governor 
and stood in front of - 


respectful expectancy. 
Could these be the 
Gubernatorial bounc- 
ers ready and anxious 
to assume their du- 
ties? Quite naturally 
a silence fell, a silence 
pregnant with possi- 
bilities. 

“Then theGovernor 
said: ‘You are dis- 





tions with the man 
himself. The medi- 
ums of print and paper 
we are not conscious 
of. The words come 
to us as spoken words, 
utterly sincere and 
direct. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that 
fourteen years after 
his death the auto- 
biography of Mark 
Twain should be so 
curiously affecting. 
There has been no ces- 
sation, now that we 
think of it, of our love 
and our admiration 
forhim. It is simply 
that. for some years 
we had not heard 
from him and now, as 
he speaks to us again, 


enthralling conversa- 
ie § e ms a] 








missed, gentlemen. 
Your services are not 
required. Mr. Clemens 
is sitting on the bells.’ 

“There was acluster 
of sixteen bell-buttons 
on the corner of the table against which | had 
been lounging.” 

It was Mark Twain’s theory for the achiev- 
ing of a successful autobiography to roam up 


IN CAP AND GOWN 
A hitherto unpublished photograph of Mark Twain 
taken at Stormfield, Connecticut, in 1908, by Wil- 
liam Ireland Starr. Some of Mark Twain’s cigars 
were such that once after a dinner party they were 
found strewed like chaff between his door and gate 


the glamor that was 
always his to evoke, 
again falls about us 
like a cloak. He of 
whom Kipling said 
that Cervantes was his 
relative, achieves thus posthumously a purer 
immortality. It is as if his passing were a 
deception, for he is here, infinitely to be hon- 
ored once again, and infinitely to be loved. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desk that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and a 
miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—TuE Epirtors. 


ROADWAY, in itself the greatest play 
of them all, achieves season after 
season a catholicity of taste that 
astonishes the cloistered critic and 
above all the strangers to our shores 
who come questing for the esoteric trend in 
American judgment. For lo! the hydra that 
moves nightly up and down that thoroughfare 
thrusts a head now into the theater where 
are naively displayed the neat and naughty 
nudities of Mr. Jake Shubert’s “Artists and 
Models,” now into that which until recently 
rang to the stirring rodomontades of Mr. 
Hampden’s “Cyrano,” and now it extends a 
prying tentacle toward the sinuous seduction 
of youth in Miss Stevens’s “Fata Morgana.” 
The patronage of Broadway embraces so 
many interpretations of the drama that when, 
exasperated beyond endurance by nudities or 
crudities, some critic pipes petulantly forth 
with columned jeremiads, Broadway may 
listen idly for a moment and then continue 
to patronize, saying as it does so, in the 
delectable fashion of Charlot’s Beatrice Lillie, 
“’Ark at’im!” Clayton Hamilton in this 
issue analyzes the cause of a play’s success or 
failure on Broadway. The taste of Broad- 
way’s public he designates as chiefly a matter 
of fashion. Doubtless this is so and Lord! 
in how many guises, then, doth fashion walk 
abroad. 


5 So 


Miss Helen Lowry’s description of Mrs. 
Moran’s success with the time-honored farm- 
ing methods of yesterday perhaps, rather more 
than of to-day, revives interest in the Dako- 
tas. Many people had come to consider, 
though without really knowing anything 
about it, those states as vast machine-directed 


areas of crops so uniform as to be deadly 
boring. It was delightful to learn that the 
wheat- growers, purse-proud, nouveau-riche 
folk, with their radios and expensive cars and 
what-not, had passed where no man knows, a 
great many of them apparently into the limbo 
of penury, while Mrs. Moran continued 
profitably to milk her cows and raise her small 
but excellent crops, making the land support 
her and pricking the bubble of an unhealthy 
and fevered prosperity. 


25 Se 


Philip Cabot is a banker in Boston. In 
a coming issue he points to perhaps the 
most striking defect of the successful Ameri- 
can’s mental equipment, his lack of imagi- 
nation and cultivation in nearly everything 
save in that field in which he may be pre- 
eminent. He becomes, writes Mr. Cabot, 
atrophied of soul, a hermit in the whirl of 
industry. It is really astonishing how little 
he is aware of beyond his own definitely 
circumscribed horizon. A successful business 
man of Boston aimlessly wintering in Florence 
once made the following queries in our hear- 
ing: 

“And what’s that over there?” 

“That? Why, that’s Giotto’s Tower.” 

“Whose?” 

“Giotto’s. Great Heavens, man! Giotto. 
Giotto.” 

“That so? Who is he? Big architect?” 

Stupefaction fell like a leaden sheathe upon 
us all. We all suspected him of jesting; but 
not so. He inquired if it was worth seeing. 
Looking wildly at one another we fled away. 

Yet he was an excellent business man, 
though it seems doubtful if he could have been 
a great leader of men and industry. 
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The World’s Workshop 


William McFee, the author of “Race’”’ 
and other. books of the sea that are among the 
best prose of the time, spends many of his 
days commuting casually enough between 
these shores and South America and other 
lands a great deal more distant. He is a 
mariner to whom, apparently, sea-miles are 
nothing, and he is a writer to whom any kind 
of mile is packed with interest and signifi- 
cance, material for a ready pen. 
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every city. They are not always, it is true, housed 
in a separate building, so that a casual visitor is 
apt to ignore their existence; but, in the case of 
Montreal, such a mistake could not possibly be 
made. The French metropolis, which, according 
to your collaborator, has no public library, is not 
behind any American city in this respect. The 
magnificent Bibliothéque Municipale, on Sher- 
brooke Street, is well known to every one who has 
gone a little beyond the Windsor Station. Then 

there is the Fraser Institute, where 





Colombia on the face of it sounds 
like the devil of a place to those 
who know South America only as 
a roughly triangular area in reds 
and greens and yellows and the 
Isthmus as a body of land that 
formed the occasion for a large 
and expensive exposition held 
not many years ago in San Fran- 
cisco. But, guided by Mr. Mc- 
Fee, Colombia becomes aston- 
ishingly interesting. 


2S Se 


William Lyon Phelps is 
Lampson Professor of English 
Literature at Yale University. 
He is also a critic and an author 
of wide achievement and dis- 








90,000 volumes, newspapers, and 
magazines, from all parts of the 
world, are at the disposition of the 
readers. 

The truth is that the French- 
Canadian is very fond of reading 
and that he can get easily all the 
books he wants. He is also a 
pretty good politician. If he were 
not, | wonder how he would have 
won from the English majority all 
the privileges and constitutional 
rights he now enjoys! The priest 
may be his religious guide, but, in 
politics, he has always resented even 
the semblance of clerical interfer- 
ence. Who does not remember, in 
Quebec, the campaign of 1896, when 
the clergy failed to direct the 
French-Canadian vote against Lau- 
rier, the Liberal leader from Atha- 
baska? 








tinction, and above all he is a 
personality beloved of the men 
who have known him, Yale men 
of the past and the present, and those stu- 
dents and lovers of letters throughout the 
country who are appreciative of his influence 
in American literature. 


5 Se 


Mr. Robert Dexter’s article “Fifty-Fifty 
Americans” in the WorLp’s Work for August 
is here criticized by one who knows the 
French-Canadians as neighbors and is inti- 
mate with their abilities and character. Still, 
we point out that Mr. Dexter’s major premise 
was devoted to the French-Canadians residing 
in the United States rather than to a criti- 
cism of their qualities as citizens of Canada. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: A residence of more than ten years 
amongst the French-Canadians of Quebec entitles 
me, | believe, to correct some of the statements 
brought forth by Mr. Dexter in the August issue 
of your magazine. . 

Far from being “a rarity in the Province,” 
public libraries are to be found in every town and 


© Marceau 
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Unfortunately, I have neither the 
time nor the space available to 
answer Mr. Dexter on every point, 
for | would need a few pages and | doubt if they 
would be granted. 

Let me remind him, however, that religious or 
racial intolerance is not an exclusive product of 
French Canada; that narrow-mindedness thrives 
equally well under the shade of the maple and the 
palm tree alike. 


Should we not be, therefore, a little more 
charitable toward our neighbor from the 
North? 


2S Se 
To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: We read much now-a-days on such sub- 
jects as ‘Why I Go to Church,” “Why I Do Not 
Go to Church,” “Why Is the Church Losing Its 
Hold on Our Young Folks,” and many others which 
have to do with church attentance and member- 
ship. 

The din of jazz threatens to completely sub- 
merge the uplifted voices of our church congre- 
gations. “It Ain’t A’Goin’ to Rain No Mo’’’ has 
superseded ‘Onward Christian Soldiers” as one of 
our great national refrains. If there has ever been 
worse doggerel written than the first, | have never 
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seen it. The second, it seems to me, is one of the 
most inspiring songs ever written. 

What can be done to stem this tide of discontent 
and again establish confidence in religious teaching 
in the hearts of the new generation? That is the 
question. The answer may be suggested perhaps 
by an examination of some of the palaver foisted on 
our children in the Sunday school. 

Last Sunday our little daughter brought home 
the attached story of Japan. It is a part of the 
graded course of the International System. | 
assume this leaflet was distributed to tens of 
thousands of children in the junior classes. A 
more unfair picture of Japan could hardly have 
been written, and the spirit of it is uncharitable, 
unchristian in every line. My _ encyclopedia 
says: “ Japan—Education is general and compul- 
sory. Women are educated with nearly as great 
care as men. There is a complete system of local 
elementary, middle, and normal schools. Entire 
religious freedom is granted,” etc. 

Our child is to » young to get the significance of 
this. She only has forming in her tender mind a 
picture of a country of murder, poverty, slavery, 
hideousness. But one of these days she will come 
to me and say, “Dad, I am convinced a lot of the 
stuff | hear at church and Sunday school is bunk 
[sure, she will be slangy] and | think I’ll cut it 
out.” And I can only answer, “Do what you 
think is right, Daughter. I cannot urge you to 
continue.” 

Joun T. WEBBER. 


Mr. Webber has cause for just complaint 
that his daughter should be assaulted with 
such little stories of the national depravity 
of other lands where religions and manners 
are not beneath the zgis of Christianity. The 
little story of which he speaks includes a 
picture of two juvenile Japanese, both appar- 
ently thoroughly cheery and resigned to the 
teachings of Gautama. But the legend, 
while it admits that they look cheery, insinu- 
ates that this is a hideous deception and states 
that “a little girl whose father is not trying 
to follow Jesus may be sold.”” Not only that, 
but her big brother may sell her, too. In- 
iquity! And this not all, for, mark you, “a 
boy that lives in a home where Jesus is not 
loved must share the food for which he is 
hungry with an idol.” Shame! And if he 
does not do so, he is sent away, kicked out, 
marooned. 

This is by long odds the most nauseating 
variety of fiction that has thus far strayed 
within our ken and it is an outrage that it 


Unchristian Sunday Schools 


should be printed and forced down the throsts 
of Sunday school children. We agree wit: 
Mr. Webber. But he should make it stronger. 
Such sanctimonious ‘drivel is worse th: 
unfair, it is imbecilic. 
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The Map reproduced on page 669 of this 
issue is the Rand McNally Standard map of 
Europe and is reproduced by permission of 
Rand McNally & Company. It is copyright- 
ed and under no circumstances may it be 
used for the purpose of further reproduction. 
This statement should have appeared beneath 
the map itself. It was omitted by a serious 
error. The photograph of General Dawes on 
page 635 is copyrighted by E. L. Ray. 
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To the Editor, Wor_p’s Work: 

Sir: Permit me to thank and congratulate you 
for your article on the life of Mr. Adee in your 
issue of September of this year. I have been a 
practicing attorney at law for over forty years, 
in Philadelphia, and in that time have been 
brought in close contact with many departments 
of the City of Philadelphia and State of Pennsyl- 
vania and several other states, cities, and towns, 
and | have never yet failed to find in the public 
offices, some devoted, underpaid, subordinate 
official, without whom it would seem impossible 
to conduct the office, and I am confident that my 
experience is that of thousands of others. It is 
also my experience that when such officials, for 
one reason or another, cease to function, there are 
others no less devoted and efficient to succeed 
them. I have no patience with those who charge 
public officials generally with being dishonest and 
incompetent, and I am satisfied that such state- 
ments are made either through ignorance or malice. 

The example of Mr. Adee and of those who follow 
and have followed in his footsteps, gives us the 
assurance, if any is needed, of the stability of our 
government. 

Please pardon my prolixity, but it is a subject 
upon which I have thought and endeavored to 
impress upon others, for many years. 


“Semper Paratus” Adee was for fifty-five 
years in the Department of State and for 
thirty-eight years its Second Secretary. On 
his death not long ago the WorLp’s Work 
for September published an editorial in appre- 
ciation of his long and distinguished term of 
service to the nation, and it is to this that our 
correspondent refers. 








